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CHALKBOARD—The No. | Visual Aid To Learning 

Essentially chalkboard is a visual aid. It is an instrument of writing and erasing. 
It is a teaching tool designed to help the teacher to teach more effectively and 
to help the student learn more readily. Weber Costello's green chalkboards 
(Litesite and Light Green) are designed to contribute refreshing brightness 
conducive to classroom efficiency. 


A CHALKBOARD FOR EVERY BUDGET 

HYLOPLATE—The superb, cushioned writing surface earmarks it above all others. 
Gives years of service. 

VITOPLATE—Similar but not equal to Hyloplate. Designed to give many years 
of service. 

HYLOPREST—The same splendid cushioned writing surface as regular Hylo- 
plate, but with an ultra-strong chalkboard body for those who prefer the hard- 


board type of material. 
GOOD CHALK AND ERASERS FOR BETTER CHALKBOARD PERFORMANCE 


Economy dictates the wisdom of purchasing a high-grade felt eraser, such as 
the COSTELLO DOUBLE-SEWED, which will hold its shape and out-wear and it! 
out-perform other erasers. Nothing cleans a chalkboard more effectively. 
Highest quality extruded chalk listed below is uniform in diameter and texture 
providing uniform writing and longer life. ‘ 
The high grade materials and formulation of ALPHA WHITE DUSTLESS CHALK 
actually helps to keep the chalkboard in good condition. vl 
POLYCHROMATIC ALPHASITE is a golden ivory dustless chalk that reduces 
eye strain by providing restful contrast with the chalkboard. 

OMEGA CHALKBOARD CHALK IN COLOR—8 pleasing colors especially de- 








signed for safe use on the chalkboard. Writes smoothly, erases easily. 
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for spring '57, the 


costume coat 


in rich, rustling, faille that's 


spot and water resistant! 


8” 


. « « quite an accomplishment at 
this price! c.k.'s classically simple 
costume coat that fits into any 
and every occasion! our go- 
everywhere coat in rich, textured 
faille, in just the colors you'd like 
best—navy, black, beige, red and 
aqua, sizes 10 to 18, and 34 to 44. 


c.k.'s coats second floor 


| Ser Oe ie i eS “1 
j Castner's, 7th and Church street, | 
| iashville, Tenn. | 
| Please send me the costume coat in] 
| faille as advertised in the Tennessee | 
| ‘eacher's magazine at $8.95: | 
I quantity color 2nd col. ch. sizel 





Name ____ 





Address ___—— 





“ae State 


| add 30¢ for mailing outside our de- 
livery zone plus 3% sales tax. 
charge check r.c.a. m.o. 
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“All of us are merely lumps of 
clay brought slowly into life.” 
— MICHAELANGELO 
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Gathering the harvest from a 
pine seedling nursery, seventh 
in a series on Tennessee Agri- 





culture. 


Tennessee Department of conservation 


“A modern ‘Angelus’ ” was one viewer’s immediate response to 
the cover photograph; and without presuming to compare the photo- 
graph and the art, we find, nevertheless, in its association with the 
artist of “The Sower,” “The Gleaners,” “The Angelus.” and “The 
Man With the Hoe,” a timeliness and depth of meaning suggestive of 
the dignity, the poise, the genuine goodness, and the power of perse- 
vering laborers, as Markham described “Bowed by the weight of 
centuries,” whether in the cultivation of the soil or in the develop- 
ment of the human mind and spirit. To them Millett gave clear, 
penetrating voices, and out of their pain created beauty, giving hope. 
In the religious significance of the daily struggle of the humble 
peasant with the soil, he perceived the drama of existence and the 
essence of his art. “Art is not a diversion. It is a conflict, a compli- 
cation of wheels in which one is crushed . . . (but) The mission of 
art is a mission of love.” In the conflict between ignorance and 
knowledge, between base motives and noble aspirations, between 
apathy and sensitivity we perceive the essence of the teacher’s art 


and the passion that consumes his life. D.D. 
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Artist Robert Fawcett captures a moment of companionship 


in Mexico's internationally famous Acapulco. 


“"COKE’’ IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1957 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


ft 
In exotic 
Acapulco. -« Here, too, you find The Pause That Refreshes, with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


Because good taste itself is wniversal, enjoyment of Coca-Cola has become a welcomed social 


custom in over 100 countries. Have a Coke...the 


@ best-loved sparkling drink in all the world, 
SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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~ ADAMS JR HIGH SCHOOL 
PTA MEETING - 
THURSDAY NOV 29 8PM 
IN THE AUDITORIU "> 







10,000 SIGNS IN ONE 
CHANGE YOUR MESSAGE IN MINUTES 

Completely packaged including metal file box and 150 aluminum 6” 
letters ready to install! 

STURDY ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION — STEEL TRACKS 

wide choice baked enamel colors ) 
GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 

delivery anywhere in USA within 10 days after receipt of order. 

ALL HARDWARE AND INSTALLATION INSTRUCTIONS FREE! 
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BERLOC MANUFACTURING COMPANY Dealer Inquiries Invited 
13623 Crenshaw Blvd., Hawthorne, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please send at once ........................, Berlock ‘“Quik-Change”’ Signs complete with 150 six-inch letters and numerals in metal file box with alphabetical 
index separators . . . as checked below: 

! enclose check (or money order) for $..................0..0000 (25% of total cost), the balance $ LEA SOM Sore payable on delivery (F.0.B. Factory). Weighs approx. 
1% Ibs. per sq. ft. 


WRITE IN SQUARES BELOW QUANTITY OF EACH SIZE SIGN WANTED: 


6 ft x 45” 8 ft. x 45” 10 ft. x 45” 12 ft. x 45” 
$139.50 $145.00 $149.50 $169.50 i 
INDICATE BELOW COLORS FOR BACKGROUND, BORDER, LETTERS, NUMERALS: (choose one color for each classification below.) 

RED BLUE WHITE GREEN YELLOW BLACK BROWN MAROON i 
0 O 


BACKGROUND 0 O O 
0 O 


BORDER Oo 0 0 

LETTERS a] Oo 0 
NUMERALS oO 0 0 
(ADDITIONAL LETTERS & NUMERALS: 6”-25c, 10”-95c, 14”-$1.95 ea.) 

Add state sales tax if applicable. Prices subject to change without notice. 


Oooo 
OO00 
ooo0o0 
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© Rustproof Metal Construction ESE ESee 5 StS CR eae i Oe SO ee ED RI OOP OR Fe os eI | ee i 
© Special Baked Enamel Finish City Zone State 


® Weight approx. 1% Ibs. per sq. ft. 
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Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 534. Non-slam top provides large 
work surface at 10° slope or level, lifts for full access to book-box. 


We value teachers’ opinions. We respect their posi- 
tion of importance in the school system. That is why, 
before we ever design a piece of school furniture, 
our research personnel consult with teachers, school 
officials, and school architects. This is reflected in our 
products and their popularity in classrooms. Take 
these UNIvERSAL® Desks, for example. 


The widespread demand for these desks is due to 
their functional design, flexibility, and comfort, plus 
such features as their practically indestructible 
AMEREX® metal-and-plastic tops. Because they are 


L) 
* designed with teachers in mind, they aid teaching. 
—_——— cme mmm mem mm we ee aa — ee ee 
School Desks and Chairs 
s END FOR o UR School Tables 
Stadium Chairs 
\ Cc oO MPLETE CATALOG Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers 
6 








Office, Library and Home 
Economics Equipment 
Filing and Storage Cabinets 


Laboratory Equipment 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Duplicating Equipment 


FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 





Universal ‘’10-20” Desk No. 536. Top 
adjusts silently to 10°, 20°, or level. 
fore-and-aft seat adjustment. 
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Exclusive Distributors 
NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO., 720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 1544 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
12th & Carter Sts., Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 


Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Art Materials 

Primary Materials 
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AX TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


ORROW *100,.°600% 


y Mail-in comptste privacy! 


SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
L Y MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


you now. You can borrow 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


future earnings. Payments budgeted to 


for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 





r=**"*= FOR $1000°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °----"="""" 












































. ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


e Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
u r t your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 











Monthly payments inclede both 
TO interest and principal: 


you 
20 
Dp: 

nee MONTHS 


$100°0 s 675 

30000 1995 
transaction is completely 600° 3748 
confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 



















CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 














Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. K-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
































































a 
: To State Finance Company, Dept. K-1349 The following are all the debts that I have: a 
g 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Pavieg a in 7 
g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is St we er Mo. o ng ress  ] 
g made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge a $ ee ee a Sed £ 
’ or cost whatsoever. selmi ena _ | ST ee 8 
/ 4 hat date of month will your 1S ; ’ 
g Amount you want to borrow On wi © ¢ a a 
a (inelude present balance, if any) $..._ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?._____ FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 2 
e Amount soanee Number “ =. for our confidential files ¥ 
Ce iciccetemstitatissinnaiisinaizi er month......__- — you receiv -o 
’ ~ . ? Name of Relative........____ jntieniniiadabmealaasl — (Relationship)........_— a. 
g Name and address 8 
a of school you teach PERE si Ay Oe, i tere Le —— ® 
g How long with Previous a 
8 present employer._...._...__+_+_-_-_- employment.. 6, es lll aa : 
8 Husband or wife's Salary Street Town ae ee eee as 
rs employment... Se S| ~ —— tT] 
8 To whom are payments on Name of Relative _ (Relationship)... 8 
s auto made? (Name)............__________ Town : _ . J 
3 4 | es ee eR aie, 
' Bank you deal with (Name)... Town ry 
&@ Amount you owe bank? $..... ROC a —. Monthly payments? $........_._. Name of Relative..... - 2-2 -- .. (Relationship) ......._—____ . 
a What security on bank loan?.........._____.___-_--______-______{__________ Street. _...___ —— ee ee Cee — g 
H List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (er person) you NOW oweonaloan: | - The Fay nae = nee od Ce op ag Empey FE a agree that é 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be . 
lciscabiheesiie Add.).. ai ' 
g ¢—.——__— — to (Name)... ( 
& Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street rT 
aw "payment iS” Seer Town Name Here........________ ae Rncome inane . Address 4 
s _ State 
Purpose of loan.. —— Town ee @ 
a 
° : ° 8 
'N OTE Amt. 1st pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska | g 
8 OF MADR cissssccacs in ........Mo. pmts. | $ | the unpaid principal and int. a 
= 7 8 
& 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall * 
a Agreed rate cieiiam $150 and 246% og gos on = part over hed = not at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. @ 
: f and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such v4.2: 
; of interest. aeels panmteas balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under . 
* days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 5 
@  |n Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance g 
@ amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 4 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
. Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. ; 
g 3s above indleated beginning on the stated due Liege for pte et op epleel — _ 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to an cluding the sta’ ue 
8 date for the final * 
payment. 
. PERSONAL ni ni 
8 NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES |»> . 
& DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED ee es : « 
: ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. Q (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) + 
7 INy inv 8 
a RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN e 
Q aaonead 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 





Smoothing the way for your call 











Important calls like this go through quickly and surely, thanks to an elaborate central switching 
mechanism. A special lubricant developed by Esso Research keeps it working. 

Delicately brushed on, it helps the mechanism make split-second connections. 

Because it stays on for many months, there’s less chance of a breakdown 

to interrupt your call. Again ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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EDITORIAL 





A Fight to the Finish 


A; HAS ALREADY been reported to you, Gover- 
nor Clement in his message to the Legislature on 
January 16 recommended a salary increase in the 
amount of $150 a year for 1957-58 and $200 for 1958- 
59. The Administrative Council at its meeting on 
January 17, considered the Governor’s recommenda- 
tions, discussed at length the problems involved and 
decided that the only course of action left for the 
Council was to recommend an amendment to the 
General Education Bill which would provide for the 
full realization of point two of the two-point program. 
In other words, the proposed amendment would pro- 
vide for $300 a year for teachers the first year of the 
biennium and an additional $100 for the second year 
of the biennium. Since this action was taken by the 
Administrative Council, it has been literally “a fight to 
the finish.” 

It is our purpose here to give you the high lights of 
what has taken place. Late on Tuesday, February 5, 
before the Senate was to vote on the General Educa- 
tion Bill the next morning, Governor Clement pro- 
posed an amendment which would earmark any 
funds which might be collected above the estimates 
from the tobacco and sales taxes to go to education. 
These funds were not to be specifically earmarked for 
teachers’ salaries, but could be used for current op- 
erating expenses, teachers’ salaries, and capital out- 
lay. When this amendment was considered in the 
Senate on Wednesday, an amendment was proposed 
to it which would have earmarked any funds re- 
turning to the school systems from these sources to 
go for teachers’ salaries. This amendment was de- 
fe “ated by a vote of 17-14, and then the Governor’s 
amendment as proposed was adopted by the Senate. 


— THE adoption of the Governor's 
amendment, the amendment proposed by our asso- 
ciation was presented by Mr. Thomas Mitchell of 
Memphis. Mr. Robert Peters of Kingsport and others 
spoke in behalf of our proposal. The following peo- 
ple had signed the TEA amendment: R. L. Peters, Jr., 
Ernest Crouch, Pack Porter, J. A. Head, Edward Mur- 
ray, Herman Robinson, Wayne Hunt, Clifford Allen, 
Ernest Guffey, Carroll Oakes, Hobart Atkins. 


Upon a roll call vote to table our amendment, the 
following Senators voted for the motion to table 
which was in opposition to our amendment: Bowles, 
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Cash, Crawford, Crouch, Cummings, Dillon, Dodson, 
Dunbar, Dyer, Gilkey, Glover, Howell, Jennings, 
Knippers, Lockert, McLemore, Porter, Randel, Scott, 
Sipes, Mr. Speaker Maddux. 

Those voting against tabling the amendment were: 
Atkins, Burrow, Guffey, Head, Hunt, Mitchell, Mur- 
ray, Oakes, Peters, Robinson (of Carter), Robinson 
(of Smith). Senator Clifford Allen, being ill, could 
not attend the Senate session. 

Following the rejection of the TEA amendment, 
the General Education Bill was passed by a vote of 
28-4. The four people voting against the measure did 
so not because they opposed education, but because 
they opposed the measure as it had been amended. 


Pas BILL went to the House of Representatives 
on Thursday, February 7. The Senate bill was sub- 
stituted for the House bill which meant that the 
House considered the bill as it had been amended in 
the Senate Mr. McAllen Foutch of DeKalk County 
presented the TEA amendment which would remove 
the Governor's amendment that had been adopted 
by the Senate and would place our amendment in the 
bill. The following House members had signed our 
amendment: John Padgett, Ray Baird, David Givens, 
Harlan Thomas, John L. Brock, Roy M. Lanier, Pleas 
Doyle, Buford Bunn, Harry Beard, Jr., Paul Graham, 
A. Booker Little, E. Frank Smith, Thomas Akin, E. B. 
Woodard, Betty C. Davis, James H. Boswell, L. S. 
Nease, R. Omar Robins, Dalton McKellip, George C. 
ays Ralph Adcock, Mrs. Brown Taylor, William 

. Doyle, Gale Robinson, Jack Bertucci, Ted Morris, 
~ esiialé G. Hull, L. C. Aymon, Sr., A. R. McCammon, 
Delmas Trent, W. A. Richardson, J. R. Jones, Ben 
Routon, Douglas Mitchell, Harry Lee Senter, Schultz 
Rowland, Paul G. Puckett, Barton Dement, Doyle 
Blackwood, L. H. Hughes, William S. Cobb, J. Alan 
Hanover, John Dozier, Gerald Murley, Bill Van 
Hersh, James I. Bell, Millard V. Oakley, Edgar D. 
Wolfe, Fred Atchley, G. L. Aderhold, McAllen 
Foutch. Mr. Foutch made a masterful presentation 
and several other members spoke in favor of the 
amendment. There was a motion to table the amend- 
ment proposed by Foutch, but this motion lost 
by a 49-46 vote. Then there was a roll call on the 
adoption of the amendment and our amendment was 
passed by a vote of 50-46. The legislators voting for 

(Continued on page 40) 








Plants must be graded and counted. 


A NYONE who travels from one 
end of Tennessee to the other is 
impressed by the remarkable diversi- 
ty in the land and typography of 
the state. Such a traveler who is 
trained or interested in agriculture 
will also note a wide diversity in the 
types of agricultural products and 
the farming practices between the 
two extremes of the highlands on 
the East and the Mississippi valley 
on the West. Most such travelers, 
however, fail to see one specialized 
branch of agriculture in Tennessee 
that in dollar volume ranks among 
the first ten crops. That is the pro- 
duction of nursery stock. 

The people who grow nursery 
stock themselves produce a wide 
range of plant material—strawberry 
plants for the commercial grower 


Mk. BRUER is Director, Insect and Plant Dis- 
ease Control, Tennessee Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


The eighth grade class from Clinton 
grammar school visited the TVA nursery 
in Clinton while studying the develop- 
ment of TVA and its services to local 
communities. 
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oe ts of Beauty 


H. L. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF CONSERVATION AND THE AUTHOR. 


or the home garden, fruit trees, orna- 
mental shrubs and plants for the 
beautification of the home, and such 
exotics as orchids. These people, 
whose products are primarily in the 
aesthetic rather than the utilitarian 
field, are pleased to refer to them- 
selves as “merchants of beauty.” 


SJ EnnessEE’s geography and 
climate favor the production of 
these crops since most of the plants 
that are used in the temperate zone 


Bruer 


can be produced in Tennessee. Of 
course, some of the more tender 
plants are grown under glass, but 
there are more than 7,500 acres of 
trees, shrubs, and plants produced 
entirely out-of-doors in this state 
each year. 

This production, of course, has 
very high value for the acreage in- 
volved and is responsible for more 
than $10,000,000 income to our peo- 
ple each year. In addition to the 
plants and plant material grown in 
the field, native wild plants are col- 
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The pine seedling harvest. 


lected and sold from some 15,000 
acres of our wild land, while millions 
of square feet are under glass, 
screen, or lathehouse shade for the 
protection of the more tender plants. 

It all started many years ago 
when a few of our enterprising 
citizens began to collect and market 
many of the beautiful plants that are 
native to this state. The descend- 
ants of some of these original plant 
collectors are leaders in the nursery 
industry today. Of course, down 
through the _ years, the people 
learned more and more about the 
propagation and handling of plants 
so that at the present time, it is a 
highly technical occupation. 


Whaxy OF OUR neighboring 
states are known for their fruit pro- 
duction. Few realize, however, that 
the peach orchards of Georgia and 
the apple orchards of Virginia are set 
largely from nursery trees grown in 
Tennessee. In fact, Tennessee is the 
largest producer of fruit nursery 
stock of any of the states east of the 
Mississippi river. Many of the tech- 
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niques of successful production of 
such nursery stock originated in Ten- 
nessee. 

It was in our own state that 
nurserymen first learned the tech- 
nique of “June-budding peach.” This 
is a process by which the seedling is 
budded to the horticultural variety 
that is desired, and the inserted bud 
forced the same year so that within 
one season a marketable fruit tree 
for orchard setting can be produced. 
In most sections of the country, it 
is not possible to follow this pro- 
cedure. 

Farther north, the growing season 
is not long enough to secure nursery 
trees of the required size. Farther 
south, growers experience a great 
deal of difficulty in securing germi- 
nation from hard seed such as peach 
pits. In the latitude of Tennessee, 
everything is favorable. 


Fm NURSERYMAN produces 
the plants that he markets in a num- 
ber of ways. In some instances, seed 
of the plants are sown in much the 
same way as seed of other agricul- 


tural crops. Sometimes the nursery 
trees or shrubs can grow as seed- 
lings and be marketed as such. More 
likely, however, it is necessary for 
the nurseryman to bud or graft 
into the seedling the particular horti- 
cultural variety that he desires to 
produce. These operations require 
skill that is not easily learned. Those 
who have practiced the trade since 
childhood, however, can perform 
these delicate operations with almost 
unbelievable speed. 

Certain types of nursery stock 
are produced from cuttings; that is, 
small sections of twig are taken from 
mature plants, inserted in beds, and 
roots are produced from the shoot. 
In recent years, this type of produc- 
tion has received a great impetus 
all over the country from work that 
was done by Tennessee nurserymen. 

In an effort to discover means of 
securing a higher percentage of root- 
ing from cuttings, these men investi- 
gated the literature going back to the 
old gardens of England two and 
three hundred years ago. Out of all 
this research, they perfected a 
method of “mist propagation” where- 
by the cuttings are inserted in beds 
under a covering of polyethelene 
plastic and are never permitted to 
dry out. Under this cover, are small 
vapor nozzles that not only keep the 
plant and the bed watered, but keep 
the atmosphere sufficiently near satu- 
ration that the cuttings never wilt. 
The method has been adopted wide- 
ly over the entire country. 

Some of the techniques of plant 
production are more on the order 
of laboratory work than one com- 
monly thinks of in connection 
with agriculture. For example, many 
orchids are produced in this state. 
In fact, one of the larger growers has 
the largest collection of hybrid cat- 
tleyas, perhaps in the country, if not 
in the world. Orchid seeds are so 
tiny that they must be sown in test 
tubes on an agar slant, under com- 
pletely sterile conditions that suggest 
a bacteriological laboratory. The 
tiny, almost microscopic, plants are 
then transferred to larger containers, 
finally to pots, and are grown for 
vears before the first bloom is pro- 
duced. Obviously, the production 
of plants is not an activity for an im- 


patient man. 
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a NURSERY stock is pro- 
duced, it must be harvested; that is, 
taken from the ground during the 
proper season of the year. While 
much stock can be produced in Ten- 
nessee that is suitable for planting 
over a large part of the United 
States, the planting dates in many 
of the other areas do not coincide 
with our seasons. For that reason, 
it is necessary to store many of these 
plants until the frost is gone from 
the ground in the North. 

hy order that the plants may 
be maintained in a dormant condi- 
tion and without damage, many 
of our large wholesale nurserymen 
find it necessary to maintain enor- 
mous cold storage areas in which 
plants can be placed and kept in 
a dormant condition. Years ago, 
the only approch to this problem 
was to find a cave or build a thick- 
walled basement room, preferably 
one in which a cold spring flowed 
so that fairly low temperatures could 
be maintained. Of course, with the 
advantages of modern technology, 
this is no longer a problem. The 
rooms are constructed and cooled 
by refrigeration in the same way 
that our office buildings and theaters 
are, and can be maintained at any 
given temperature most favorable 
for holding plants. Every year, the 
products from this group of Ten- 
nessee growers attracts a wider and 
wider market. 


be ENNESSEE’S plants = and 
shrubs are shipped abroad in huge 
quantities, particularly, in this hem- 
isphere. Each year, the demand 
from Canada and from Mexico seems 
to grow. In Mexico, there is a con- 
siderable industry in the production 
of strawberries. The growers there 
seem to achieve better results with 
plants secured from Tennessee than 
from those that they can secure from 
any other source. As a result, it 
seems probable that within a few 
years all the strawberry fields in 
Mexico will be set with Tennessee 
plants. 

Not all of Tennessee's nursery 
stock, however, is shipped to far 
away places. Hundreds of thousands 
of plants from our own. states’ 
nurseries are planted each year 
around the homes, farms and 
factories of Tennessee. Since this 
has become the age of “Do it Your- 
self,” the nurserymen have gone 
along with the changing times. The 
homeowner is no longer limited to 
the dormant season for planting 
shrubs. Many nurseries now make 
a specialty of growing such shrubs 
and plants in cans so that they may 
be moved at any time during the 
year. These are often distributed 
through retail stores, frequently by 
supermarkets. The homeowner can 
select the plant or rose bush that 
he likes, purchase it together with 
the can and dirt in which it is grow- 


Evergreen shrubs in a Tennessee nursery. 





ing, take it home, set it in his yard 
even though it is in full bloom, and 
with minimum care it will remain 
for years a source of satisfaction. 


VW) ore AND MORE our road 
sides are being beautified by the 
planting of attractive trees and 
shrubs. Safety engineers tell us that 
this practice serves not only to beau- 
tify our highways, but is an impor- 
tant safety factor as well. This is 
particularly true on the modern 
super speed highways that are so 
engineered that there are few sharp 
curves or hills to break the monot- 
ony. This element of sameness in 
driving over one of the super high- 
wavs “produces an auto hypnotic 
effect that is largely counteracted by 
the changing vistas of a properly 
planted roadside. Motorists remain 
more alert, and accidents are re- 
duced. 

Another important field served by 
nurserymen is that of reforestation. 
In recent years, the American peo- 
ple have come to realize that in 
the older more careless days, many 
resources of the country were 
squandered by the elimination of 
our forests, and much land was 
placed in cultivation that could 
much better have been left in 
trees. Various agencies of the State 
and Federal Departments of Agri- 
culture together with local associa- 
tions are interested at the present 
time in returning many of our 
eroded, worn out, fields to forest 
use. 

It is obviously necessary to secure 
trees for planting such areas. 
These trees are available through the 
agency of the nurseries. In fact, 
the State Forestry Division of the 
Department of Conservation oper- 
ates one of the larger nurseries of 
the State, and devotes its entire at- 
tention to the production of forest 
seedlings for planting in reforesta- 
tion programs. Millions of these 
small seedlings are produced each 
year. Millions more are collected 
from our native woodland, and as a 
result of these enterprises many 
worn out, eroded, fields of a few 
years ago now support a dense stand 
of young forests that will increase 
in value and beauty for many years 
to come. 
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HE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
throughout their history have 
held great expectations for their 
schools and have seen them as means 
to the achievement of both individ- 
ual and national goals and aspira- 
tions. The American schools have 
been wonderfully responsive to these 
demands. They have extended their 
reach downward and upward; they 
have contrived to enroll larger and 
larger proportions of the population; 
and they have constantly broadened 
their offerings and services in an at- 
tempt to minister to the new needs 
expressed by society. 

Certainly the schools have not 
realized all the hopes placed upon 
them; but, by and large they have 
been the kinds of schools that the 
American people wanted and were 
willing to support. If they are to be 
charged with the ills of our society, 
it is only reasonable that they should 
be credited also with its virtues. It 
is not fanciful to suppose that there 
may be some relationship between 
the upward and outward extension 
of educational opportunities and our 
amazing scientific and technological 
progress. Claim can be laid also to a 
considerable share in the develop- 
ment of the work-skills which con- 
tribute to the increased productivity 
that underlies our present abun- 
dance. Probably no schools in the 
history of mankind have ever 
achieved so wide a range of ob- 
jectives for so large a proportion of 
the population as have the schools 
of the United States. 


New Demands on Education 
The demands on education are still 
growing and taking on new dimen- 


The author is chairman of the Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. This article 
is adapted from an extended treatment of “New 
Demands in Education” being published by the 
University of Pittsburgh Press. 
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Changes Ahead. . . 


sions that constitute a more funda- 
mental challenge to the schools than 
the necessity for operating with a 
shortage of both classrooms and 
qualified teachers. In essence, the 
new demands spell out the need for 
a quality education for the masses, 
which is a demand never before 
made on the schools of a nation. 
Analysis of the situation compels a 
doubt that the schools as now con- 
stituted and supported can carry 
this burden of preparing a man to 
occupy the new world which is 
emerging from repeated applications 
of science and technology to the 
material conditions of life. 


An Expanding Culture 

Young people growing up in the 
world of today face the necessity 
of developing new concepts of dis- 
tance, time, and the organization of 
human relationships. The cultural 
heritage which they need to assimi- 
late is broader and richer than has 
been set before any previous genera- 
tion. Moreover, the school’s choice 
of content from among the profu- 
sion of accumulating knowledge is 
made more difficult by lack of con- 
sensus on values and lack of agree- 
ment among scholars on the criteria 
for choice. We are confronted, there- 
fore, not only with the need for a 
rather thoroughgoing examination of 
the curricula now offered in our 
schools, but with the necessity for 
developing new approaches to the 
selection of content and the organiza- 
tion of learning experiences. 

New Work Skills 

The need for curriculum recon- 
struction is also underscored by the 
increasing level of literacy and tech- 
nical skill required for effective work 
in industry, government, and the pro- 
fessions. The advance of the Ameri- 


can economy is punctuated by the 
continuing destruction of low-skilled 
jobs and their replacement by jobs 
requiring highly developed technical 
or managerial skills. This process is 
now being accelerated so that in- 
dustry will be demanding fewer and 
fewer routine operators and even 
larger numbers of men with the skills 
to design, build, install, repair, and 
control machinery. A high proportion 
of the new jobs being created require 
basic understandings and skills in 
mathematics, science, and the arts of 
communication. Heavier demands 
are being made, too, on the ability 
to plan, to coordinate operations, 
and to exercise independent judge- 
ment. These industrial demands for 
highly literate workers are paralleled 
in government and military serv- 
ices. Our scientific and professional 
occupations now employ over five 
million persons as compared with 
just over 1,200,000 in 1900; and the 


demand is still rising. 


Intercultural Communication 

There was a time when acquaint- 
ance with the elements entering into 
Western civilization would entitle 
one to qualify as an educated citizen 
of the United States. This is no long- 
er true. The responsibilities of citi- 
zenship in our closely knit world de- 
mand some knowledge of many cul- 
tures. For our own interests, as well 
as for the sake of our obligations to 
mankind, we need citizens who can 
understand how the people of other 
lands have come to terms with their 
own environments and, in so doing, 
developed institutions and systems of 
values different from ours. Educa- 
tional agencies in the United States 
must set themselves a goal of help- 
ing our adult citizens and the young 
people now growing up to under- 
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stand well enough the peoples 
Africa, Korea, the Middle East, or 
other undeveloped lands, to help 
them achieve their own proper as- 
pirations and to choose membership 
in the free world through the proc- 
esses of enlightenment and _ social 
advance. 


Need for Wise Choices 


The American dream is centered 
around the idea of an individual who 
is free to work out his destiny in his 
own way and to determine within 
broad general limits how he will 
make his particular contribution to 
society. Not only is man to be free to 
chart his private course, but the pub- 
lic policy itself is conceived as the 
resultant of choices freely arrived 
at by individual members of society. 

In the conditions of the modern 
world the knowledge requisite for 
wise decisions continually increases, 
and the effects of unwise choices 
grow daily more appalling. Thus, the 
importance of wise decisions is 
heightened and at the same time the 
complexity of the interacting factors 
makes wise decisions increasingly 
difficult to reach. If men, the seleve. 
are to be free not only to think their 
own thoughts and to speak their own 
minds, but also to shape public 
policy through decisions individually 
arrived at, there must be some as- 
surance that the free choices of in- 
dividuals will somehow add up on 
the side of wisdom and the general 
welfare. Our chief guarantee of such 
an outcome lies in providing for all 
of our citizens a quality of education 
reserved in most societies for a small 
elite group. 


Change Outstrips Prediction 

There are persons who talk of 
predicating education upon the kinds 
of conditions which will be met in 
adult ‘life by members of the rising 
generation; but, we are not wise 
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enough to predict what these condi- 
tions will be. Who in 1900 could 
have predicted the hydrogen bomb, 
jet planes traveling at 2,000 miles 
per hour, color television, or the pos- 
sibility of man-made satellites cir- 
cling indefinitely in space. The rate 
of change constantly outspeeds the 
efforts of education to draw abreast 
of needs, and makes futile any at- 
tempt to prepare narrowly for the 
demands of contemporary or emerg- 
ing society. 

I can see only one way out of this 
dilemma, and that is to aim for an 
education which will enable man to 
abstract from the culture the under- 
standings and skills through which 
to maintain his equilibrium in a field 
of rapidly shifting forces. The old 
argument among those who would 
have education address itself to im- 
mediate social needs and those who 
would have it beamed at the de- 
velopment of a “liberated” mind 
now largely obsolete. The most im- 
mediate and pressing demands of 
our times, when analyzed, will turn 
out to be not those for narrow voca- 
tional skills or for easy social adjust- 
ment, but for a depth of understand- 
ing which will make it possible to 
apply the accumulated wisdom of 
the race to new conditions as they 
arise. 

New Approaches Needed 
All that we have been saying sup- 
ports the notion that there is need 
for a thoroughgoing reformulation of 
the content, the method, and the ad- 
ministrative organization of educa- 
tion for all age groups. In our world 
of magnified power and telescoped 
space and time, the peoples of the 
world jostle each other with dan- 
gerously meager understanding of 
each other’s destinations, needs, or 
intentions. They live in a constant 
state of anxiety because they do not 
understand well enough how to con- 
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trol the new forces which man has 
unleashed. Technological change has 
outrun social invention and_ the 
minds of men have not been pre- 
pared to assimilate the changes al- 
ready made, much less the even 
greater ones swarming beyond the 
horizon. 

While the demands on education 
have increased enormously, the pos- 
sibility of adapting educational pro- 
visions to emerging needs have also 
expanded greatly. The advances in 
biology, anthropology, psychology, 
and other social sciences have given 
us a new understanding of man and 
how he grows and learns. We are 
also in a much better position than 
formerly to tap the varied cultural 
resources of all the people of the 
earth. Consequently, the potential 
resources for the reconstruction of 
learning experiences and the prep- 
aration of teachers are more numer- 
ous and diverse than in any previous 
period. Furthermore, the steady rise 
in national productivity and income 
makes possible the support of a vast- 
ly improved program of education 
without imposing any strain on the 
economy. 

To achieve the necessary recon- 
struction of education, we must pro- 
ceed on a_ broader front than 
previously and with a wider array of 
talent than has yet been brought to 
the task. Expe rienced teachers who 
know at first-hand the problems en- 
countered in the education of the 
young must pool their knowledge 
with those who have had opportunity 
to observe and analyze the work of 
many different teachers in many 
kinds of situations. The special in- 
sights of the clinical psychologist in- 
to human behavior must be mingled 
with the anthropologist’s understand- 
ing of how culture conditions learn- 
ing, the sociologist’s perceptions of 
the complex interaction between the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“What art does for the child is important 
as well as what the child does for art.” 








Trends in Art Education 


Creative Activities for Personality Development 
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Clay has facinating possibilities. 


HE DEMOCRATIC art teach- 

er today is charting her course 
somewhere between the _ authori- 
tarian method of twenty or thirty 
years ago and the laissez faire 
method of eight or ten years ago. 
To see where this teacher stands, 
let’s take a bird’s-eye view of three 
teachers in action. 


Miss Lewis is Art Supervisor for Davidson 


County Schools. 
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Florence Lewis 





I 

Miss Smiru. Children, take your 
compasses and draw a circle three 
inches in diameter. Raise your hands 
when you have finishe d. (Children 
raise hands as the y finish. Finally the 
slowest child has finished.) Now, 
draw a circle with a diameter of one 
inch above the large circle so that 
the circumference of the small circle 
touches the circumference of the 
large circle. 


Buty (raises hand and is recog- 
nized by the teacher). Miss Smith, 
what are we drawing? 

Miss SmirH. Don’t ask foolish 
questions, Billy. You'll see what 
were drawing soon enough. Now, 
children, place two triangles close 
together at the top of the small cir- 
cle, and draw a three-inch line be- 
ginning at a point just inside the 
bottom of the large circle and curv- 
ing outside the circle. (Children 
follow directions and finish pictures. ) 
Now, children, hold up your pic- 
tures. Isn't it amazing! Each of. you 
has drawn a cat, and, what’s more, 
your cats are almost exactly alike! 

II 

Miss Jones. Children, you know 
where the art materials are. Get 
what you want to work with and 
draw any kind of picture you want 
to draw. (The Children ‘start the 
confusion and Miss Jones walks to 
the window and looks out, after tell- 
ing the children that she is available 
if they need help.) 

Susan. What are you going to 
draw this time, Don? 

Don. Oh, I don’t know. Maybe I'll 
draw another jet plane. 

Susan. I have drawn fifty sail- 
boats; but I guess I'll draw another 
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one today. (Thirty minutes have 
elapsed. ) 

Miss Jones. Children, I hope you 
have enjoyed your creative experi- 
ence today. 

Jounny. Miss Jones, what should 
we do with our pictures? 

‘Miss Jones. Anything you want to, 
Johnny. 

Jonnny. (to Susan) I'l just 
throw mine in the wastebasket. 


— 

Miss Ross. This is a lovely day, 
isn't it? Would you like to go out- 
side and look for signs of spring? 

Cuipren. Oh, yes! That would be 
fun! 

Miss Ross. We want to have fun 
but we also want to be sure to ob- 
serve carefully. Notice the colors 
and shapes of things, how they are 
put together, etc. 

( The children and their teacher go 
to the campus. When they return, 
they are bubbling over with infor- 
mation about the things they have 
seen. They have a period for sharing 
their experiences. After this, they 
are given opportunity to create a 
picture, and they are enthusiastic 
about it.) 

Jrmmy. Miss Ross, I want to paint 
a picture of the squirrel I saw. He 
was carrying a walnut! 






Serious concentration on a 
gingerbread man 
stage prop. 
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Suge. The leaves are so beautiful! 
I saw how the branches grow on the 
trunk, and how the leaves grow on 
the branches. I'm going to paint a 
great big tree with new leaves! 

(Each child selects a subject and 
paints a picture. The pictures are 
different and interesting. Each child 
tells the class about his picture and 
hangs it on the clothesline for all to 
see. The teacher asks some questions 
which send the children to science 
books .and other sources for the 
answers. ) 

Miss Ross is typical of the best of 
today’s art education teachers. She 
knows that motivation of creative 
experience is important, and that 
good motivation must be in the 
direction of the child’s thinking, 
feeling and experiencing. She knows 
that the teacher can bring out only 
what is in the child. She tries to free 
the child from inhibitions which 
stand in the way of his expression, 
and plans with him to the point 
where he feels secure in taking over. 

She could have given each child 
a leaf pattern and asked him to 
trace, color, and cut out leaves for 
a border, but she knows that pat- 
terns, color books, and other devices 
for “busy-work” are detrimental to 
the child’s growth. They are imposed 
standards and do not grow ont of 
the child’s thinking. So she never 
uses these devices for motivation. 

Another trend in art education is 
evident in Miss Ross’ teaching. She 
is giving opportunities for all chil- 
dren to express themselves crea- 
tively, instead of having a select few 
paint pictures, because she believes 
that art should permeate the lives 
of all for better living, that all chil- 
dren are potential artists, either as 
producers or consumers. Since art 
should permeate the lives of all, Miss 
Ross considers art inseparable from 
the whole program. 

If we follow this teacher for a 
period of time, we find her balancing 
her art program to insure versatility 
and a high level of child interest 
rather than depending on a limited 
number of experiences in one or two 
areas. She is not satisfied to deny 
her children the opportunity of 
painting with tempera because they 
might spill it on the floor. 

She welcomes the “busy noise” 
from a group of children planning 
and working on a large chalk mural 





because she knows they are learning 
to work together by working to- 
gether. When Johnny throws a piece 
of clay across the room, she doesn’t 
get upset and deny the children the 
joy of working with clay. She gives 
Johnny a bit of individual attention, 
and the class continues exploring 
the possibilities of clay. 

She wonders why another teacher 
in the school never lets her children 
work with papier-mache since it is 
such a versatile thedium and one 
which stimulates the imagination of 
the children. Miss Ross and her 
children look forward to art ex- 
periences each day because they are 
continually experimenting with and 
exploring the possibilities of differ- 
ent art media. 

Skills 

This is a teacher who believes 
that the best method of acquiring 
skill is through activities that engage 
the intellect and emotion of the 
learner by desire and _ problem 
solving rather than by drills and 
exercises. She has read about teach- 
ers like Miss Smith who bore their 
eager children with cut and dried 
drills and exercises that do not 
arouse their interest or imagination, 
and she is: determined to have her 
children think through their prob- 
lems. She has also read about teach- 
ers like Miss Jones who did not plan 
with her children for real learning 
experiences and gave no assistance 
with techniques when the need 
arose. Miss Ross is determined that 
she will work and plan closely with 
her children and be alert to their 
need for guidance. 


Evaluation 

When it comes to evaluating the 
children’s art work, she is not too 
much concerned with classifying or 
grading their work by adult stand- 
ards. She uses growth in creative 
experience, and not the final product, 
as the basis for evaluation. She 
realizes that what art is doing for 
the child is important as well as 
what the child is doing for art. She 
does not prefer one child’s work to 
that of another. She has learned 
that children vary in their potential- 
ities and grow and develop at dif- 
ferent rates. In her class, there will 
be children at various stages of de- 
velopment. Each child’s work must 
be evaluated on the basis of his own 
growth. 
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Appreciation 


Miss Ross is much concerned with 
developing appreciation in her chil- 
dren. But she does not have them 
memorize long lists of painters and 
paintings. She hopes to improve 
taste by developing the child’s ability 
to see the beauty around him and 
by helping him discover that through 
the ages art has been created for 
the satisfaction of human needs. She 
and her students take walks and talk 
about beauty in line, form, color, 
and texture; they collect articles in 
various textures for a touching table; 
they arrange flowers and objects; 
they enjoy pictures they have made 
and those painted by masters. 

Since she has primary children, 
Miss Ross introduces them to paint- 
ings which they can understand and 
appreciate. She has used “Three 
Puppies” by Gauguin, “Zoo” by 
Sternberg, “Birds” by Audubon, 
“Circus Elephants” by Marin, 
“Flowers” by Van Gogh, “Gourmet” 
by Cassatt. 

Ralph M. Pearson, in The New 
Art Education,’ describes apprecia- 
tion as having a three-fold emphasis 
—perceiving, creating, responding. 
“Perceiving the qualities of life and 
things about us, then, from old com- 
forters to cathedrals, sunsets, 
smoking factories, flowers, animals, 
landscapes, and human beings is the 
beginning of the aesthetic experi- 
ence. Creating, out of any materials 
in any medium our own expression 
and building that expression into 
the harmonies of design is aesthe- 
tic experience. So, too, is the re- 
sponse to the expressions of others 
—to a simple creation of the child 
or amateur artist and to a complex 
creation of the master artist of any 


age.” 
age. 


Self Expression and Personality 
Adjustment 


This teacher of today’s children 
believes that art education has as its 
prime object the encouragement of 
confidence in self-expression, the en- 
couragement of children to be them- 
selves. She knows that if the child 
is to become a person with a de- 
veloped mind and heart, he must 
be helped to know what is merely 
conformist and sham, and must be 
able to express with confidence 


'New York: Harper, 
Used by permission. 


Revised edition, 1953. 
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what he knows. The children must 
be helped to fit into the community 
and still remain persons on their 
own. Miss Ross thinks that one of 
the best ways to do this is to pre- 
vide opportunities for children to 
express themselves in art. 

The meaning of art to children is 
well expressed by Viktor Lowenfield 
in his book, Your Child and His Art.* 

“In our educational system every 
thing points toward learning, which 
in most instances, means acquiring 
knowledge. Yet we know too well 
that knowledge alone does not make 
people happy. One-sided education 
with the emphasis on knowledge has 
neglected many important attributes 
which our children need to adjust 
properly to this world. Art for your 
child, introduced in his early years, 
may well mean the difference be- 
tween an adjusted happy individual 
and one who, in spite of all learn- 
ing, will remain an unbalanced in- 
dividual who has difficulty in his 
relationship to his environment. 

“Art for your child may well be 
the necessary balance of your child's 
intellect and his emotions. It may 
become the friend to whom he 
naturally turns whenever he _ has 
something that bothers him—even 
unconsciously, a friend to whom he 
turns whenever words become in- 
adequate.” 


2New York: Macmillan, 1954. Used by per- 


mission. 








Paper sculpture at Whitsett School, Nashville. 


As we look back on Miss Ross, we 
notice these significant character- 
istics of her teaching: 

1. She gives skillful motivation 
and guidance in the direction of the 
child's thinking, feeling and experi- 
encing. 

2. She gives all children oppor- 
tunities for art activities based on 
their experiences. 

3. She provides a balanced pro- 
gram through the use of varied 
media. 

4, She thinks of techniques as a 
means to an end and not ends in 
themselves. 

5. She uses growth in creative 
experience, and not the final product, 
as the basis for evaluation. 

6. She provides an abundance of 
enriching experiences and materials 
for the children because she believes 
appreciation is “caught” not taught. 

7. She provides all children with 
many opportunities for art because 
of the new emphasis on art for per- 
sonality adjustment. 

The Miss Smiths and Miss Joneses 
are with us still, but we believe the 
majority of art teachers, like Miss 
Ross, keep up with the trends in 
art education. They try to give the 
necessary motivation and guidance 
to creative activities to help each 
child develop into a well-balanced 
human being, who uses equally well 
his thinking, feeling, and perceiving. 
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“Progressive Education is ruining 


the schools.” 

“There's only one way to deal with 
criminals.” 

“Today's teen-agers are running 
wild.” 


Tue ABOVE statements have a 
common relationship. They repre- 
sent examples of distorted thinking 
proceeding from a false evaluation 
of the real-life facts. To the degree 
that a person’s utterances conform to 
a picture in his head rather than to 
the extensional world in which he 
lives, he will probably be marked by 
immature behavior, maladjustment, 
and inner conflict. What can the 
classroom teacher do to promote 
sound ways of thinking among stu- 
dents? 


The Need for Semantic 
Training 

The report of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission entitled Education 
for All American Youth states in 
part: “All youth need to grow in 
their ability to think rationally, to 
express their thoughts clearly and 
to read and listen with understand- 
ing.” There is growing evidence that 
General semantics, taught on an op- 
erational basis in the classroom, can 
help to translate. this imperative 
need into a functioning reality. 

Man’s supreme and unique ability 
is that he can use words and sym- 
bols to express his ideas and ideals. 
This communicative aspect of his 
nature has made it possible for him 
to build on past human achieve- 
ments and, thereby, create a civili- 
zation. Animals, on the other hand, 


Mr. Fusco is a research assistant in the De- 
partment of Educational Administration at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
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Semantics in the Classroom 


make sounds for the expression of 
feeling alone. They are incapable of 
cumulating knowledge learned dur- 
ing a given lifetime. Therefore, 
each generation repeats the activities 
of the previous one. 

Although language has played a 
vitally significant role in man’s 
march from a primitive state, it 
may also serve as a stubborn bar- 
rier to human progress. Indeed, the 
most impressive achievements have 
taken place in those fields where 
language corresponds to what it is 
supposed to represent. In such 
areas as electronics, physics, engi- 
neering, biochemistry, scientists have 
worked out reliable ways to use sym- 
bols. In other fields, and most 
especially in our personal lives, im- 
proper evaluations caused by faulty 
language habits may result in misun- 
derstanding and conflict. Perhaps, 
by scientifically examining our lan- 
guage, we can learn to use words 
more nearly the way the scientist 
does. 

General semantics represents a 
tool which may help us achieve this 
end. Semanticists view all kinds of 
behavior in terms of the use and 
misuse of language. In seeking to 
improve human _ evaluative pro- 
cesses by studying the relationship 
between words and things, language 
and behavior, they have produced 
certain techniques and devices to 
correct defective language habits. 

Though a newcomer to the social 
disciplines, General semantics is 
rapidly assuming a position of in- 
creasing importance in many areas 
of modern life. The fields of psy- 
chiatry, medicine, law, and educa- 
tion are making more and more ap- 
plications of this emerging science. 

In the classroom, General seman- 
tics can be utilized to help students 


see the importance of ordering, sort- 
ing and clarifying experiences. Thus, 
by studying their language in terms 
of meanings, students on the junior 
and senior high school level may 
develop a higher degree of self-un- 
derstanding, significantly improve 
their inter-personal relationships and 
assume a more realistic view of their 
growing environment. 


How Scientists Use Language 


Scientists describe “things” and 
events in terms of relationships 
which may be weighed, measured, 
counted, tested and verified. By 
using symbols in this manner they 
produce such artifacts as bridges, 
skyscrapers, electronic devices, and 
super-highways. On the other hand, 
when symbols or words representing 
a cluster of concepts are equated, 
serious misevaluations take place. To 
some, “Progressive Education” 
means “anarchy,” “wealth” means 
“happiness,” “power” means “suc- 
cess,” “conformity” means “loyalty,” 
“regimentation” means “freedom.” 
When symbols stand for more than 
a relationship, as in the above ex- 
amples, it is near impossible to solve 
personal and social problems. 

In an increasingly complex society 
where mass communication touches 
nearly every living person, educa- 
tors can ill afford to ignore a tool 
which may be employed to help 
check the reliability of words that 
hourly catch the eye and assault 
the ear. Students can learn to use 
language more accurately and more 
efficiently. The advantages to be 
derived from such a study in terms 
of individual and societal welfare 
are incalculable. 

Some illustrations of the way Gen- 
eral semantics can be utilized in the 
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A Tool for Promoting Sound Thinking 


classroom will follow. The three 
semantic pitfalls which are discussed 
by no means cover the subject, and 
the methods which are presented 
to make the topics meaningful to 
youngsters are merely suggestive. 


Words are Symbols 


“Progressive Education is ruining 
the schools.” 


What are words, anyway? The 
term “Progressive Education” has 
no reliable referents in the real 
world. It qualifies as a high-order 
abstraction and, therefore, has no 
meaning save the one which a par- 
ticular person attaches to it. When 
it is employed, an individual re- 
sponds to the symbol and the cluster 
of meanings which it represents to 
him. Each person has his own 
unique picture of “Progressive Edu- 
cation,” and he thinks his picture is 
the “right” one. The fundamental 
lesson of semantics is that the word 
is not the thing. Words are not ob- 
jects, feelings or events. They are 
merely arbitrary sounds which, by 
common consent, are employed to 
facilitate human communication. 

Early in the lesson, students find 
it difficult to understand that things 
which do have referents, like “chair,” 
“desk,” “wall,” would possess their 
self-same characteristics if another 
sound were used in referring to 
them. 

The following exercise may be 
employed to help the students un- 
derstand the symbolic nature of 
language. Have them write answers 
to such questions as: “Why is the 
sun so called?” Do the same for a 
“pig,” “house,” etc. Such replies as, 
“The sun is so called because it is 
bright,” “A pig is so called because 
he is dirty,” “Houses are so called 
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‘sound. 


because we live in them,” will serve 
as springboards for a deeper analysis 
of the meaning of words. Would 
not the sun perform its time-hon- 
ored function, for example, if it were 
called a “stone,” or a “tie,” or a 
“wiggle-waggle?” 

Another dramatic way to illustrate 
the fact that words are disembodied 
sounds and not things, is to set up a 
role-playing situation wherein the 
class members represent  ship- 
wrecked castaways on a desert is- 
land. Communication is imperative 
for survival, but no two people speak 


the same language. It may be sug- , 


gested that one way to solve the 
dilemma is to create a language by 
pointing to an object and agreeing 
on a particular sound to represent 
it. A tree may be a “dud,” “water,” 
“luk,” “wood,” “fit,” etc. Even an 
action may be identified with a 
Thus, communication on 
the “island” is facilitated and a co- 
operative existence maintained by 
using this crude language structure. 

The alternative, impractical to say 
the least, would have been for the 
speaker to take his companions with 
him and point to relevant objects, 
madly gesticulating the while. One 
is reminded of Jonathon Swift's al- 
lusion to the people of Laputa who 
abolished language and communi- 
cated by carrying with them such 
things as were necessary to carry 
on a conversation. 

Before long, students will see that 
communication in this setting will 
break down when no object or ac- 
tion may be employed to describe 
high-order abstractions like “reli- 
gion,” “freedom,” ~ 
“truth,” “justice,” “love,” and so on. 
Little wonder that terms like “Pro- 
gressive Education” lead to mutual 
misunderstanding! 


» 
government, 


GENE C. FUSCO 


A semantically-oriented genera- 
tion, consciously aware that words 
are symbols and not things, would 
look askance upon the rantings of 
political demagogues and the more 
blantant commercial advertising. Nor 
could they suffer gladly many of the 
inanites transmitted via the mass 
media. Incoming messages would 
have to pass muster before a built-in 
questioning device which would ask 
the key question in semantics: what 
do you mean? 


Combating Absolutes 

“There's only one way to deal 
with criminals.” 

The reader will readily think of 
other words to substitute for the 
term, “criminals.” In authoritarian 
countries, and among certain ex- 
treme elements in our own land, the 
absolutist approach. takes the form 
of “who is not with me is against 
me.” 

To the degree that we think in 
terms of two-valued logic—“tradi- 
tional” vs. “Progressive,” “Conserva- 
tive,” vs. “radical’—life distinctions 
are wiped out and the possibilities 
of human observation are consider- 
ably restricted. 

The physical sciences make use of 
a multi-valued language. Instead of 
“hot” and “cold,” temperature is giv- 
en in degrees. “Strong” and “weak” 
are not as descriptive as “horse- 
power” or “voltage.” Motion is given 
in terms of miles per hour or feet 
per second, rather than as “fast” or 
“slow.” If things were either “heavy” 
or “light,” the scales at the grocery 
store would serve no useful purpose. 

In human terms, we have testing 
devices to avoid categorizing people 
as simply “smart” or “stupid.” There 
are degrees of intelligence and dif- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Mr. Roberts determining a student’s reading level. 


An Informal Device for 


Grouping Pupils 


for Reading Instruction 


LANEY J. ROBERTS 


G rovupinc for reading instruc- 
tion is a perennial problem. AI- 
though word-recognition skill is only 
one criterion, it alone could be used 
as a starting point in estimating the 
probable instructional level. 

With this idea in mind, a member 
of the faculty of the Normal Park 
School, Chattanooga, Tennessee, as- 
sembled a list of selected words 
from a series of basal readers that 
was in current use in that school. 
The list was used for appraising 
word-recognition skills. The highest 
grade level at which pupils could 
Mr. “Roserts is Principal, Normal Park Elemen- 


tary School, and Reading Consultant, Chatta- 
nooga Public Schools, Chattanooga 
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still recognize ninety-five per cent 
of the running words was chosen 
as a point for preliminary grouping. 
The plan worked well. Hence, the 
device, an informal word-recognition 
check, has proved to be a valuable 
tool. 

The word-recognition checks is a 
simple device which can be con- 
structed by anyone who is skillful in 
planning materials. 

The steps used at Normal Park for 
selecting content for word-recogni- 
tion checks are as follows. 

First, the number of levels of dif- 
ficulty for which tests were to be 
prepared was determined. 

Second, the number of words to be 
included in each test was decided. 
At the pre-primer level, fifteen 


words were considered adequate, 
For each of the next three levels, 
twenty words were selected; and for 
each grade above the second, tests 
of twenty-five words appeared to be 
satisfactory. 

Third, a series of basal readers in 
current use was selected from which 
words were to be taken for con- 
structing the several tests. Fourth, 
a plan for selecting words for indi- 
vidual tests was chosen. The num- 
ber of words introduced at each 
grade level by a basal reader was 
divided by the number of words 
to be included in a test for that 
grade; the quotient was used as a 
measure for selecting the words. 
For example, if the quotient was 
eighteen, then every eighteenth 
running word was chosen to be in- 
cluded in the test. 

The word-recognition check is an 
individual test. It is administered 
to one pupil at a time. Three-by- 
five plain cards are used for flashing 
the words to pupils at the rate of 
one a second. An untimed exposure 
of a word is provided when erratic 
responses to it are made. All re- 
sponses to the words and symptoms 
of physical, mental, and emotional 
difficulties are recorded. 

After the word-recognition checks 
have been given, they are carefully 
analyzed. Pupils with similar scores 
are grouped for a try-out in directed 
reading activities. Attention is given 
to individual problems. Success: is 
noted. Further study of pupil prob- 
lems is made when the need arises. 
One frequent example of difficulty 
requiring re-grouping is the pupil 
with high word-recognition skill but 
low interpretive ability. Pupils are 
shifted from group to group until 
the probable instructional level for 
each pupil has. been found. From 
then on teachers strive to keep 
pupils challenged. 

Of course, word-recognition skill 
is only one criterion for appraising 
reading efficiency, but it is basic to 
reading success; and it may be 
used as a guide for preliminary 
grouping. A vigorous attack is 
launched against other reading 
problems when the status of each 
pupil's word-recognition — skill is 
known. Visual and auditory difficul- 
ties are considered; experience is 
provided; working concepts are de- 
veloped; and capacity is appraised. 
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The Hamilton County plan of 


Speech Improvement for Every Child 


Mary M. Ellis and Edith S. Bromley 


HE REPORTS of the Midcen- 

tury White House Conference 
from a national standpoint and the 
Southern Regional Education Board 
from a Southern area viewpoint in- 
dicate that speech and hearing de- 
fective children form the largest 
portion of the handicapped group 
between 5 and 21 years of age. For 
several years educators have at- 
tempted to reduce the number and 
seriousness of speech and hearing 
disorders by employing specially 
trained speech and hearing teachers. 
To show whether this procedure is 
successful let us bring the following 
example to your attention. 





Miss ELLIS and Mrs. BROMLEY are Speech and 
Hearing teachers in the Hamilton County 
Schools. 
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Speech lessons must be fun. 





In a school population of 5000 
elementary pupils, most instances of 
research will indicate that one will 
find 10 per cent, or approximately 
500, speech and hearing defective 
students of whom 250 would be quite 
serious. According to the policy of 
the Special Education Section of the 
State Department of Education 100 
cases a year should be the maximum 
load per school therapist. The regu- 
lation minimum is 75 cases a year. 
To contact every student who needs 
help each year, such a school system 
as mentioned above would require 
five specialists. However, all of us 
are aware that very few communities 
possess sufficient funds for such a 
number of speech and _ hearing 
teachers when other instructors, 





more equipment, added materials, 
and new buildings are needed so 
very much. Even if a school district 
could afford such expenditure, there 
are not enough trained personnel to 
be obtained. 

Some localities are attempting a 
solution by selecting therapists to 
assist the children of any one school 
every second or third year. While 
such a scheme may be better than 
none it is still quite inefficient be- 
cause cases should receive constant 
attention if adequate rehabilitation 
is to be achieved. 

Any remedial plan for speech and 
hearing to be effective must be initi- 
ated in those grades where the need 


is greatest, must place special in- 


structors in continuous touch with 
cases in those grades, and must use 
the service of classroom teachers for 
classes in speech improvement, as 
well as parents and teachers for 
carry over. 

Such a cooperative idea operates 
in the county schools of Hamilton 
County, Tennessee. 


What part does the speech and 
hearing teacher have in the plan? 


May we answer this question in 
two ways: the principles of the plan, 
and the duties of the speech and 
hearing teacher. 

Because the therapy staff of the 
Hamilton County School System 
includes only two teachers, Superin- 
tendent Sam P. McConnell requests 
that the first principle, which is 
giving service where the need is 
greatest, be taken care of in the early 
planning. This need, beyond ques- 
tion, is found in the elementary 
school, and very definitely in the first 
three grades. In order to initiate a 
remedial program that would con- 
tact the forty elementary schools of 
the county at the point of greatest 
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Speech patterns of the classroom teacher affect the speech improvement program. 


need, the speech and hearing teach- 
ers work with the children having 
serious speech and hearing difficul- 
ties in grade two, and speech and 
hearing cases in grades one, three, 
and four, who are referred by the 
classroom teachers. 

The duties of the speech and hear- 
ing teacher in the Hamilton County 
public schools may be listed as 
follows: The case load of the two 
speech and hearing teachers was 
decided after an initial survey of all 
second grade children. Individual 
tests were also given to the referrals 
from grades one, three, and four. 
Only serious cases in these grades 
were taken for remedial speech 
work. Some very serious cases were 
referred to the Speech and Hearing 
Center. Other children, who could 
not be taken at this time, were put 
on a waiting list to be given therapy 
when available. 

In order to reach the forty elemen- 
tary schools, each speech and hear- 
ing teacher set up eight teaching 
centers. One-half day a week is spent 
at each center. Children are trans- 
ported by interested parents from 
the other participating schools to 
these central meeting places. The 
children are taught in small groups 
of four, five, and six, for thirty- 
minute sessions. 

One day a week is used by the 
speech and hearing teachers for 
directing the speech improvement 
program, and coordinating oral com- 
munication activities in the class- 
rooms. Each school is visited every 
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fourth Friday. A demonstration 
lesson is taught in one classroom for 
observation by classroom teachers. 
Sample lessons are given the teachers 
to help them with the speech im- 
provement program. Conferences 
with individual teachers and parents 
are held when needed. 

To insure the attention needed by 
some children, the speech and hear- 
ing teachers assume further responsi- 
bility, such as, follow up work on 
cases referred to physicians, Speech 
and Hearing Center, Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Service, or other experts and 
agencies. Sometimes parents are 
visited to encourage them to help 
their child who needs special atten- 
tion. 


What part does the speech and 
hearing center have in the Hamil- 
ton County program? 


The Chattanooga-Hamilton Coun- 
ty Speech and Hearing Center gives 
valuable assistance to the speech 
and hearing program through teach- 
ing, through diagnostic evaluations, 
therapy for very serious cases, and 
counseling service. Dr. J. Dale 
Welsch, Director of the Center, acts 
as professional advisor for the 
Speech and Hearing teachers of the 
Hamilton County School System. He 
has supervised similar plans in at 
least two other states. 

In order for classroom teachers to 
become acquainted with definite 
teaching procedures in speech im- 
provement for all children, Dr. 





Welsch taught a course for seventy 
county teachers. 

The Speech and Hearing Center is 
used as a central meeting place by 
the two speech and hearing teachers 
for conferences and coordination of 
their activities. 


What is the primary classroom 
teacher doing as her share of the 
plan? 


The Hamilton County primary 
teacher is recognizing the child with 
a speech and hearing problem. Re- 
gardless of her training, the primary 
instructor is a speech teacher. She 
knows that the logical place to begin 
speech training is at the lower level. 
Studies have shown that unless chil- 
dren have speech training in the 
elementary grades, by the time boys 
and girls reach the upper grades, the 
number of language errors show 
little decrease. Because of this fact, 
a concentrated speech improvement 
program is being conducted in the 
first three grades. Before a specific 
sound is introduced, the child with a 
speech problem is recognized by the 
teacher. As the lessons progress for 
every child in each primary grade, 
special emphasis is given to the per- 
son unable to articulate the sound 
being taught. After six lessons the 
class is re-evaluated. This is done to 
determine the progress made by the 
child unable to produce the sound 
and to ascertain the improvement 
made in recognition and articulation 
by every individual in the class. 
Research has shown that speech 
training directly in the classroom by 
the classroom teacher can reduce 
articulatory difficulties from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent. 

The primary classroom teachers of 
Hamilton County attempt to present 
through their own speech patterns 
examples which the children can 
imitate. How often has the teacher 
found that when children become 
restless and disorderly her voice has 
become too high pitched, too loud, 
or too strident! It is generally known 
that children learn and work better 
in an atmosphere that is friendly 
and without tension. Instances have 
occurred when the primary teacher 
with a lisp has affected the speech 
of many of the children under her 
supervision. A re-examination each 
month, of every unit of speech 
taught is paying dividends in im- 
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proved pupil’s speech and reading. 


As the speech improvement plan 
grows, the primary teacher is be- 
coming more appreciative of the en- 
tire program. She realizes that oral 
communication is a basic part of a 
child’s education. The classroom 
teacher is more cognizant of what 
the speech correctionist is doing. It 
is evident that the instruction the 
speech and hearing teacher can give 
to the child with an oral communi- 
cation problem is not sufficient. 


The speech therapist can bring 
the child to the point where he 
speaks quite normally in the sep- 
arate class. The help of the class- 
room teacher is needed to continue 
correct usage of a sound in daily 
speech. In the Hamilton County idea 
“carry over’ is being accomplished 
through the close association of the 
speech correctionist and the class- 
room teacher. Not only is the child 
with a speech problem benefiting by 
the co-ordinated program but every 
primary child is acquiring an appre- 
ciation of the values of good speech. 


Assistance with correction of artic- 
ulatory defects through the remedial 
speech improvement lesson is being 
given by the classroom teacher. The 
majority of speech defective children 
found in the classroom possess 
speech problems of an articulatory 
nature. Since the speech therapist is 
unable to instruct all the children 
having speech problems, she pro- 
vides special classes for children 
with more severe difficulties. In 
addition to assisting the primary 
teacher, the speech and _ hearing 
teacher provides specific lesson plans 
and instruction as to what to do for 
the children. An extremely important 
fact is, the classroom teacher is 
learning what she can do for other 
types of speech and/or hearing dis- 
orders. 


Every teacher desires to raise the 
speech standards of her pupils and 
by means of the Hamilton County 
plan she is meeting the speech needs 
of her children. The lessons can be 
correlated with almost every activity 
in the curriculum. This plan not only 
improves articulation, but also the 
child’s general speech and reading. 
It increases self-confidence. Hence, 
the ability for self-expression can be 
realized for all primary students. 
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Financing Your Life 


JOY ELMER MORGAN 


PRESIDENT, 


SENIOR 


CITIZENS OF 


AMERICA 


1. Money is important. It is 
certainly not the main thing in life, but 
it furnishes the material base upon 
which goodness of life may be built 
in a complex society where work is 
highly specialized. 


2. Your Financial Life Has 
Three Parts. Getting established in 
life; accumulating an estate; enjoying 
the fruits of an estate. 


3. Getting Established Usually 
Takes Thirty or Forty Years. 
Growing up, getting an education, 
learning a trade or profession, rearing 
a family and educating the children 
often takes forty years or more. The 


single person—man or woman—may’ 


begin earlier and save more, but he 
needs more since he lacks the support 
which a family gives. 


4. Insurance Gives Security. 
During the first part of life while one’s 
assets are small he seeks to protect 
those dependent upon him and to safe- 
guard any debts he may have by appro- 
priate insurance, suited to his needs in 
kind and amount. 


5. To Build an Estate One 
Must Save. To get ahead one must 
earn more than he spends and form the 
habit of setting aside some part of 
every paycheck. Ten percent over and 
above that deducted from OASI and 
retirement plans is a good figure. The 
earlier saving is begun the better, but 
the big savings will come usually be- 
tween thirty or forty and sixty. 

6. Everyone Can Save. In our 
American economy the standard of 
living is so high—the gap between 
minimum essentials and the luxuries 
most people enjoy is so great—that 
anyone with reasonable intelligence and 


a will to do so (barring major disasters) 
can build up an estate to safeguard his 
later years. 

7. Saving Builds Character, 
Judgment and Perspective. To 
see ahead, to study values, to plan 
carefully, to do without the lesser good 
today, that one may have the greater 
good tomorrow—these are things that 
mark the person of substance from the 
drifter. Avoid debt except for educa- 
tion, health, tools or a home. 


8. Money Makes Money. Sav- 
ings invested in government bonds, 
building and loan, your own heme, or 
sound stocks accumulate and make 
money. Read, study, observe till you 
understand these matters and can safe- 
guard your principal. Go to the public 
library and look over the books on 
personal finance. 


9. Maintain Basic Records. 
These need not be elaborate, but they 
should be enough to give you informa- 
tion for tax reports and should at least 
show what your assets were at the be- 
ginning of the year; what you took in 
and where it came from; what you 
spent and what for; how much you 
saved and where it is invested; your 
assets at the end of the year. This in- 
formation condensed onto one sheet 
and kept from year to year becomes in- 
valuable. 


10. Hold Your Goal in Mind. 
The goal is to accumulate enough by 
the time you cease earning to finance 
the standard of living to which you are 
accustomed with a reasonable margin 
to cover inflation or emergencies. Know 
what you should be worth at 30, 40, 50, 
60 years of age. Once you have estab- 
lished the habit of holding to your goal, 
money will fall into its proper place and 
you can give yourself to the more im- 
portant things of life. 











The FTA Work Conference 


Martha Lee Dickey 


wo unforgettable weeks of my 

life were begun by boarding a 
plane in Memphis without realizing 
what was in store for me in Park- 
land and Portland. My trip to the 
coast was perfect except for one 
minor detail—I failed to check my 
baggage in Chicago, and arrived in 
Tacoma approximately eight hours 
before my few possessions. 

Then the FTA Conference began 
with a banquet Sunday night. Inci- 
dently, I didn’t find the speakers or 
the educators at the conference the 
least bit boring. One of the ladies 
who sat next to my table happened 
not to have on a corsage. It didn't 
take her long to solve the problem 
because she merely picked up the 
center piece with a great sense of 
formality and pinned it on_ her 
shoulder. The base extended from 
her waist and drooped over her 
shoulder; no corsage could have 
caught the eyes of more people. 

The FTA delegates started work 
Monday morning with a_ general 
session. Mr. T. M. Stinnett, with the 
help of his very capable panel, out- 
lined the issues to be discussed 
during the conference. Then the 
afternoon was spent in our small 
discussion groups debating the 
issues at hand. The name change 
and authorization of new chapters in 
junior colleges were put in the spot- 
light and received most of our at- 
tention. 

A majority of the delegates were 
in favor of adopting a new name; 
however, each discussion group had 
different suggestions as to what the 
name of our national organization 
should be. We wanted one _ that 
sounds professional, includes the 
concepts of teacher and adminis- 
trator, and would adapt easily to the 
names for state organizations. 


Recommendations 


After two days of committee work, 
discussion groups, and general ses- 





Miss Dickgy, Bethel College, McKenzie, was 
Tennessee Representative to the National Fu- 
ture Teacher Conference in Portland, Oregon 
in July, 1956 
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sions, we made the following recom- 
mendations to the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards: 

1. That study materials for future 
meetings of this type be mailed to 
delegates three months before such 
meetings. 

2. That the Executive Board com- 
posed of all elected NAFTA officers 
meet twice during the year (a) to 
plan the annual assembly and work 
meetings, (b) to formulate policy 
changes (c) to dispatch study ma- 
terials for the annual assembly. 

3. That work assemblies in which 
other groups take part be preceded 
by a session of NAFTA delegates 
only, for the purpose of crystalizing 
their thoughts upon the matters to be 
discussed jointly in the work meet- 


ings. 

4. That NAFTA’s name_ be 
changed. 

5. That the name _ National 
Student Education Association 


(NSEA) be adopted in place of 
NAFTA. This does not pertain to the 
state or local units. (Placed in com- 
mittee for further discussion ) 

6. That the (New Name) be an 
organization of college students in 
preparation for teaching; its relation- 
ship to the NEA to be through the 
NCTEPS, and to each state educa- 
tion association through its TEPS 
commission or other agency desig- 
nated by the state education asso- 
ciation. 

7. That the name “Future Teach- 
ers of America” be retained for high 
school clubs. 

8. That new chapters may be 
authorized in two-year colleges, 
four-year colleges, and universities, 
and graduate schools, which are: 
(a) approved by their state depart- 
ments of education. (b) recom- 
mended for charter by their state 
association. (c) accredited for their 
general education program by their 
regional accrediting _ association. 
These criteria shall not be in effect, 
for applicants for new charters, or 
for renewal of charters until Septem- 
ber 1, 1960. (Placed in committee for 
further study. ) 





9. That for the present our effort 
be directed toward state and local 
development rather than regional 
structure. 

10. That the desirable changes 
which are needed be made so that 
both the NSEA (or other name) 
and FTA programs can be _in- 
corporated into the NEA By-laws. 
so that both become recognized as 
intergral parts of the NEA. 


Recruitment Activities 


The remainder of the week at 
Pacific Lutheran College was spent 
in revising our national constitution, 
preparing an entertainment  pro- 
gram for NCTEPS, and attending 
discussion groups concerned with 
the program and possible recruit- 
ment activities for local chapters. 

Suggested possible recruitment 
activities of a chapter included 
sponsoring high school FTA clubs, 
attracting attention to the campus 
chapter by various activities, such 
as providing a coffee hour during 
freshman week, social functions by 
local units, and assembly programs 
presented by FTA. 

In the midst of all the banquets, 
committee work, and meetings we 
did find time for an afternoon of 
sight-seeing while in the state of 
Washington. We could not leave 
Parkland without seeing Mt. Rainier 
which is America’s mountain glacier 
wonderland. 


The NEA Convention 


Then on Saturday we took a last 
quick glance at the campus and 
stepped on a chartered bus; its des- 
tination was Portland where we 
would attend the NEA Convention. 
“Davy Crockett” started a song 
festival that lasted nearly to Port- 
land. 

(Continued on page 33) 





FTA Convention 


The annual state convention of the 
Future Teachers of America will be 
held at Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro, March 29. A 
hundred years of educational 
growth in the state and _ national 
education associations will be fea- 
tured. Dr. Lyle Ashby, NEA Assist- 
ant Executive Secretary for Educa- 
tional services will be guest speaker. 
Both high school and college organi- 
zations are participating. 
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The 
Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting 
of 


The TEA Representative Assembly 


“The decisions of those of us here affect 
not only the teachers back home, but the 
voung people for whom our profession 
exists. Let us give serious consideration to 
every item of business.” With this re- 
minder from the President, the delegates 
adopted rules of order and gave careful 
attention to a lengthy agenda. 

Business of the Association to be con- 
sidered at the twenty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly was 
reported in the December issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER; following is a brief 
account of the action taken. 


Tenure Commission 

Mrs. Cunningham reported that D. M. 
Galloway, Chairman of the Tenure Com- 
mission, who had served from the be- 
ginning of the commission, had resigned. 
Mr. George Greenwell, Principal of Science 
Hill High School in Johnson City was 
elected by the Administrative Council at 
its October Meeting to serve as Chairman 
of the Commission until its regular meeting 
in June. 

John W. Richardson, Assistant Secretary 
reported that the Tenure Commission ap- 
proved the entrance of the TEA into the 
Hancock County Tenure Case. (See THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER for September.) The 
Chancellor held that according to the law, 
a superintendent must initiate transfer, 
which then requires action by the Board 
of Education. The Hancock County teach- 
ers were reinstated in their original posi- 
tions. 

In a Claiborne County case involving 
transfer of some eighty teachers by the 
board against the recommendation of the 
Superintendent, the Supreme Court re- 
verted to a law of 1925, which gives 
boards power to transfer teachers without 
the superintendent’s recommendation. It 
restored these teachers to their original 
positions, however, because they had been 
transferred only arbitrarily. The court al- 
so held that the teachers had the right 
to appeal such unfair action by the school 
board to the Chancellor. 


Teacher Retirement and Social 


Security 
Mr. Theron Hodges, executive secretary 
of the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement 
System, reported that the bill to merge 
Teacher Retirement and Social Security 
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was practically ready for introduction. He 
added further, “Here is a problem that 
there seems to be no controversy about. 
The only problem is the timing. It is 
necessary that a contract be completed for 
Social Security coverage for those teach- 
ers desiring it and that it be done by 
June 30, 1957. 

“There are several hundred teachers who 
are sixty-five years of age or above that 
are anxious to retire. Many are in poor 
health and have been hanging on in the 
teaching profession until they could quali- 
fy for Social Security payments and it 
would be a shame to ask them to teach 
on another year. 

“We ask the cooperation of everyone— 
school administrators, legislators, and the 
Governor to get this passed, because we 
feel that the Governor will call a referen- 
dum the day following the day the bill 
passes. Ninety days must fall before the 
date of the referendum. 
sary for us in the office to ask each 
county and city superintendent to hold 
a referendum in his local school system. 
You will cooperate with him, I am sure, 
in carrying out that referendum. It is 
very likely that that will be held the first 
Saturday after the ninety-day period. 

“Every teacher will be expected to come 
into the superintendent’s office and take 
a choice. You will file an affidavit that 
you want to stay under the old plan or 
go under the new plan. If you go under 
the new plan you will also have a ballot 
to that effect that will be notarized. We 
want to be sure that teachers express their 
opinion. We will give the superintendent 
the procedure for handling papers after 
the referendum is held.” 

Mr. C. F. Fisher, Superintendent of 
Robertson County Schools, and Chairman 
of the Teachers’ Retirement Committee of 
the TEA stated that, there has been only 
one change in the plan since it was pre- 
sented at the special meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly in October. “That 
change was brought about because of a 
change in the Social Security Law. In- 
stead of dating back the contract with 
Social Security two years, we shall date it 
back only one year. In other words, this 
Social Security contract will be dated to 
January 1, 1956. There will be only one 
year of cost taken from the money you 
now have in the retirement system rather 
than two. The Social Security Law has 


It will be neces- _ 


been liberalized since last October. It 
has been lowered to the age of sixty-two 
for women. There has been a disability 
benefit added. If you are totally disabled 
when you reach the age of fifty there will 
be a disability benefit for you. These few 
additional benefits will inflict themselves 
in a one-fourth per cent increase in pay- 
ment.” 


Other Business 


Procedures in support of the Two-Point 
Legislative program were a major issue for 
discussion. Action taken by the Assembly 
was reported in the February editorial. 

The Assembly also: 
© Adopted an amendment to the constitu- 
tion to make it possible to call a special 
session of the Representative Assembly 
when action, as for example on the plan 
for Teacher Retirement and Social Se- 
curity, last October, could not be _post- 
poned until the regular meeting in Jan- 
uary. 
® Passed a resolution requesting Senators 
and Congressmen from Tennessee to do 
what they can to aid in the passage of 
legislation providing federal aid to educa- 
tion. 
© Adopted a resolution favoring legis- 
lation which would prevent the immunity 
from state and local taxes enjoyed by the 
U.S. Government from being extended to 
private contractors doing work for the 
federal government. 


Officers 


Chairmen of Committees serving for 
the Assembly were: James A. Newman, 
Election Committee; Louise Hunt, Cre- 
dentials; Hugh Waters, Resolutions; and 
Mrs. R. L. England, Necrology. 

Vigorous campaigns for some offices 
made the elections more than a matter of 
mere nomination. Officers elected were: 
George H. Barnes, President; Sam McCon- 
nell, Vice-President; D. F. Adkisson, First 
District representative, Dr. Bob Womack, 
Fourth District; Shannon Faulkner, Eighth 
District; and C. H. Harrell, Ninth District. 

Delegates to the NEA Convention are: 
Frank Alexander, Greene County, First 
District; Mrs. Emily Yoakum, Blount 
County, Second; John Anderson, Grundy 
County, Third; Mrs. Margaret Pearson, 
White County, Fourth; Howard Brown, 
Nashville, Fifth; Jack Adkins, Montgomery 
County, Sixth; Mrs. Ruth Lockhart, Benton 
County, Seventh; Naomi Kenner, Crockett 
County, Eighth; Mrs. Elizabeth Daggon, 
Shelby County, Ninth. 

The Assembly also nominated C. F. 
Fisher of Robertson County, Q. M. Smith 
of Middle Tennessee State College, and 
M. P. Shelley of York Institute, one of 
whom will be appointed by the Governor 
to the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement 
System Board of Trustees. 








Summer Travel 


At Home and Abroad 


Europe—1957 


“Pan-American World Airways, 
Flight 72, now leaving at Gate 12!” 

That announcement, coming over 
the loudspeaker at Idlewild Interna- 
tional Airport next July 11, will climax 
weeks of preparation and dreaming by 
NEA members who take the 1957 
European Tour, sponsored by NEA’s 
Travel Division. 

If youre going, you will have felt 
a delightful pinch of reality in a get- 
together and briefing session with your 
tour-mates and tour director at the 
Hotel New Yorker on the evening be- 
fore, but your spine won't really tingle 
until you go through gate such-and- 
such and climb up the steps to the 
cabin of your airliner. 

First-trip-abroaders, of course, will 
experience the greatest pulse-pounding, 
but even if trans-ocean travel is more 
or less “old hat” for you, there'll be a 
happy catch in your breath as you 
settle into your seat and review the 
schedule for your next forty days. 

July 12: Tomorrow—almost before 
we know it—you muse, we'll glide 
down out of the sky at Prestwick Air- 
port, Glasgow, Scotland. That'll be 
only Friday, but maybe I'll want to 
sing like the Scot on Saturday, “Glas- 
gow belangs ter me.” Not for long 
however, because a chartered motor- 
coach will meet us at the airport and 
drive us to Edinburgh. 

July 13: A morning of sightseeing. 
That will mean at least driving down 
Princes Street, said to be one of the 
world’s most beautiful, with its banks 
of flowers and the famous floral clock 
on one side, the towering Castle on the 
other, and the Palace of Holyrood at 
the end. Think of seeing where Mary, 
Queen of Scotts, lived—the John Knox 
House—St. Giles Cathedral. 

And in the afternoon, time to shop! 
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Some women have had a hand plan- 
ning this tour. What a chance to at 
least look at my favorite tartans, Harris 
tweeds and cashmere sweaters 

July 14: Plenty of time to rest our 
feet that day as we'll be driving again. 
Through Gretna Green and Carlisle, 
into the delightful Lake District of 
northwest England, land so beloved by 
Wordsworth and other poets for its 
combination of lakes and mountains. 
How wonderful to spend the night by 
Lake Windermere itself, largest of the 
sixteen major lakes. 

July 15: That will put us in Chester 
on a bustling Monday. Chester which 
many vistors from America find more 
English-looking than London itself, 
both because of it’s ancient city wells 
and its plentiful Tudor architecture. 

July 16: Stratford-on-Avon! The 
Hathaway Cottage, the Shakespearian 
Theater. . Can I wait? 

July 17: Oxford. Only one day to 
matriculate in all its colleges. Still, a 
little learning can be a delightful 
thing. 

July 18-20: London at last. Two-and- 
a-half-day excursion to Eton and 
Windsor. That means Buckingham 


. Palace, “town house” of English sov- 


ereigns since 1837, the Tower of Lon- 
don, with guides in Tudor dress to 
describe terrors that have taken place 
inside its massive, weathered walls dur- 
ing nearly a thousand years of history; 
Christopher Wren’s St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; school-boys our boys would laugh 
at for their top hats and tails—until 
they see them on their cricket fields 
or rowing on the Thames. 

July 21: By Channel steamer and 
motor coach to Brussels, through the 
medieval art centers of Bruges and 
Ghent. Old masters, new thrills. 

July 22: A morning of sightseeing in 





Brussels, sure to be picturesque if not 
beautiful, and into Holland. Too late 
for tulips, but I still hope for some 
wooden shoes. 

July 24: Skipped a day somewhere 
—must have been in Amsterdam, be- 
cause now we're due to be on our way 
to the beautiful Gothic cathedral in 
Cologiie. Then on to Bonn, capital of 
West Germany, birthplace of Beet- 
hoven . . . Coblenz with a change of 
pace as we journey on the Rhine to 
Wiesbaden. 

July 26-30: What a kaleidescope of 
German and Austrian scenes these days 
will be! Goethe’s poetry coming out of 
his house in Frankfort to mingle with 
strains from “The Student Prince” in 
old Heidelberg; the beautiful Neckar 
Valley; the Feuchtwagen drive to 
Dinkelsbuehl, the Autobahn to Salz- 
burg, the city of music festival fame; 
then Innsbruck, in the heart of the 
colorful Austrain Tyrol. 

July 31: Over the Brenner Pass into 
Italy. 

August 1: Another reason to be glad 
it’s summer—the gondolas of Venice. 
But they say we'll walk to St. Mark’s 
Square, the Doges Palace and across 
the Bridge of Sighs to the Piombi 
Prisons. 

August 3: Florence and the Medici 
Chapels in the morning and another 
afternoon scheduled for shopping. 

August 4: Another day to rest our 
aching feet and feast our eyes, rolling 
through the hills of Tuscany, lush with 
vineyards and olive groves, via Perugia, 
remarkable for monuments and history, 
and Assisi, silent city of St. Francis. 
Rome may not have been built in a day, 
but we're certainly going to see a lot of 
it in two and a half.. Quirnal Palace, 
Trevi Fountain, the Sistine Chapel; 
the Basilica of St. Peter’s, the Pantheon, 
Vatican City. . . . We'll all be leaning 
worse than the Tower by the time we 
reach Pisa. 

Then comes the amazing interlude 
between Rome and Paris—Genoa, Mi- 
lan, Lucerne, Berne, Fontainebleau. 
Yet I must save some “Ahs” for the 
two days in Paris. Paris in the summer, 
what difference as long as it’s Paris 
with the traditional landmarks to see! 
All these, and Versailles too! 

All this and another day and a half 
free in London before we take off for 
home. 

Take off for home! “My word,” as 
our new British friends would say, 
“We just left New York.” 
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‘‘Haste Ye Back”’ 


\ \ HAT BETTER way to grow 


with a real purpose to share your ex- 
periences with others than to travel and 
gain an understanding of other peoples 
and their contribution to world cul- 
ture.” “TRAVEL” is the answer sug+ 
gested by Alice Ann Mitchum, Hills- 
boro High School, Nashville. Tennes- 
see teachers who have returned from 
trips abroad with new insights and 
ideas make enthusiastic response con- 
cerning the values, personally and 
professionally, of these experiences. 

“Half the pleasure of taking a trip is 
the planning, saving, and anticipation,” 
according to Mary Moore and Rachel 
McAllister, teachers in the Chattanooga 
and Hamilton County High Schools. 
“Books on every phase of travel from 
‘what to take,’ ‘where to go,’ and va- 
rious types of transportation were bor- 
rowed from the library. After our 
itinerary was planned we reviewed 
historical novels, literature, biography, 
history, and geography pertaining to 
places we would visit. We were for- 
tunate to have Scotch cousins who 
treated us royally and showed us many 
places of interest off the beaten track. 
We attended the great Keswick Con- 
vention, where thousands gathered 
from all over the world. The purpose 
of the convention, begun eighty years 
ago, is strengthening the spiritual life. 
We took afternoon trips to Lake Winde- 
mere, to the little town of Grasmere 
where Wordsworth lived in Dove Cot- 
tage, and to other places of historic 
interest. 
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One can find the adventures of 
“foreign” travel without even leaving 
our own continent; according to Claire 


Cayce, Mary Sanders, Louise Cannon, ’ 


and Elizabeth Wills of Memphis and 
Shelby County, who set out in a car 
for a month in Mexico. 





“No impressions of our trip are more 
vivid than the memory of the pictur- 
esque people, the small thatched huts 
and the tiny farms between Monter- 
rey and Mexico City. We spent ten 


days in the capital, enjoying among 


other attractions, visits to Chapultepec 
Castle, the pyramids, Xochimilco, the 
Thieves’ Market, a bull fight, the Old 
Square, and the fabulous and very 
modern University City, built on lava 
beds. Returning via the Mexico Cen- 


tral Highway, we saw instead of high 
mountains and tiny farms, large Indian 
pueblos and ranches with imposing 
cathedrals and_ haciendas. 


“Mexico offers the perfect vacation to 
teachers who have neither the time nor 
the money to cross. the ocean. There 
we found a new world—a fabulous 
mixture of the old and the very mod- 
ern. An intelligent Mexican guide can 
teach more history (and charming fic- 
tion) in one day than one can learn in 
weeks of reading. We enjoyed the hos- 
pitality and almost childlike kindness 
of the Mexican people. Tourists, now 
Mexico's most valuable crop, are pro- 
tected by the government—prices are 
regulated.” 

Miss Elizabeth Parham  Robnett, 
Pikeville, took advantage of an op- 
portunity to earn credits at Peabody 
College for courses in Mexican History 
and social problems, offered at Mexico 
City College. 

Mrs. Norris Gilliam, Goodlettsville, 
returned from two weeks in Alaska 
with enthusiastic stories of “some of 
the most beautiful scenery one can 
imagine’ on a tour to Portage Glacier, 
the rich farming section along the 
Knik River “where vegetables grow to 
enormous sizes and fruits and berries 
of all kinds abound. The most in- 


teresting part of the trip was from 
Fairbanks to Kotzebue, the true home 
of the 
reindeer 


Eskimo. There one enjovs 
steak, seal liver, and blue- 





berries. Then there are native dances 
and rides in walrus skin “omioks” on 
the Kotzebue Sound, gold dredges to 
be seen at work on Nome’s beach line, 
and hand carved objects of ivory, until 
the supply is exhausted by a_ busy 
tourist season. The Eskimos are a 
friendly people who smile and wave 
as long as a tourist is in sight.” 

Miss Doris Boyd found some ag- 
gravation in “hopping about from place 
to place, and trving to see everything 
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at once.” All was not obscured, how- 
ever, not even by the rush when “Early 
in June 1956, the Cunard Ship, Parthia 
made its way across the North Atlantic 
shrouded by fog and mist and 40° 
temperature. The seventh day dawned 
clear, and the Highlands of Southern 
Scotland showed up in the sun. We 
hung over the rail, gazing ashore much 
as Columbus’ men must have done on 
their first sight of land. 

“Early in July we settled at Callan- 
der in the southern highlands, the cen- 
ter of Sir Walter Scott countrv. We 
were well cared for at a farmhouse on 
the outskirts of town where paving 
guests are welcome.” 

Miss Louise Harvey, Martin Chapel 
School, Erwin, was particularly im- 
pressed by the politeness, courtesy, and 
genuine friendliness of persons she 
met, by the “feeling of complete de- 
tachment and relaxation that comes 
from being at sea and the thrill and 
excitement when land is sighted. It 
was a wonderful experience and | shall 
never be the same from having had 
it.” 

A A A 

Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson, Central 
High School, Chattanooga, “had 
smelled the dank atmosphere of West- 
minster Abbey and the fragrance of 
the roses in Anne Hathaway's garden 
in fantasy,” until she and Mr. Robin- 
son set out on their own private tour 
to “see just what we were particularly 
interested in, . . . having learned that 
we gained more from the natives them- 
selves than from conducted tours. For 
sheer beauty, I gloried in Switzerland. 
In Italy I learned more about art than 
I could have gained from vears of 
study. For real relaxation and beauty, 
the Scandinavian countries are unsur- 
passed. Yet if I had to make a choice 
of a European country, I believe that 
it would be Norway, the land of Ibsen. 
There the natural beauty of the sea 
and the snow-covered mountains was 
breathtaking. In Italy we shared the 
raw ham and in Norway the raw fish 
of our fellow travellers. Although we 
lacked the medium of lingual communi- 
cation, the people were eager to share 
their food with us. They pointed out 
scenes of interest; they invited us to 
their homes. Visiting a shipboard friend 
in a small village in Normandy, we 
found medieval fortresses, walled cities, 
and the genuine French people _port- 
trayed in the stories of Anatole France 
and De Maupassant. We Americans 
have much to offer the people of 
Europe. They, on the other hand, 
have much to teach us in patience, 
in bearing hardships, and in making 
the most of what we have.” 

The high light of travel, for Mrs. 
Marie R. Russell, White Oak School, 
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Chattanooga, who celebrated _ her 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary with 
a trip to Europe, was “Feast Day” in 
Lucerne, Switzerland. “We managed 
to secure a good view of the magnifi- 
cent fireworks being displayed from 
boats on the lake. The reflection of 
bursting fireworks in the water, the 
snow-covered Alps, and the echo ring- 
ing through the mountains made an 
experience of unforgettable beauty. 
Holland .and Switzerland were of 
special interest since these two coun- 
tries are included in our units for third 
grade. I kept a diary of my travels, 
and with this and my pictures I can 
always bring back happy memories.” 


“Visiting the mother country, Eng- 
land, gave me a greater love and un- 
derstanding of English literature from 
nursery rhymes to Shakespeare,” says 
Mrs. Ferris U. Foster of Cookeville, 
who took a tour she read about in THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. “One of the 
most forceful impressions is the scarcity 
of things Americans call necessities, 
greater sympathy with present condi- 
tions and admiration for European con- 
tributions to world culture. These pro- 
mote tolerance in teaching and daily 
living.” 

A A 


Mrs. Philip Hutcheson, who went to 
visit her son, also toured the continent 
and gained new understandings, espe- 
cially valuable in teaching social studies. 

Mrs. Norris Kantor, Murfreesboro 
City Schools discovered her own 
method for seeing special attractions. 
“While waiting for a bus in front of a 
well-known department store, we were 
told by a friendly doorman that the 
Queen was to inspect some apartment 
houses in a bombed area. Having been 
assured that very few individuals knew 
of her visit, we were, nevertheless, un- 
able to get within a mile of the build- 
ings, for crowds and traffic jams. I was 
determined, however; and when after 
an exhausting struggle, I was about to 
give up, an English gentleman asked if 
I were having difficulty. I explained 
my desire to see his Queen. He took 
my hand, and after ten minutes more 
pushing through alleys, lifted me to 
the window sill of a bank where the 
Queen passed within five feet. My 
colored slide of the Queen is one of my 
prized possessions.” 


Miss Rachel Sanders, Mitchell-Neil- 
son School, Murfreesboro, lists as the 
most notable feature of her trip, “real- 
ization of the oneness of the world, 
and the ease with which one can get 
about in a foreign land. We found 
that English is almost a universal lan- 
guage, and except for metric measure 
and monetary units, one needed little 
help in the metropolitan areas. Pro- 


fessionally, I am a better teacher be- 
cause I was there—where the Pilgrims 
sailed in the Mayflower, where Co- 
lumbus talked to sailors as a boy, where 
rocks lie on roofs to keep them from 
blowing off, where farmers and fisher- 
men wear wooden shoes, where people 
ride about in boats instead of cars.” 


A A A 
Miss Lugene Mitchell, Crichlow 
School, Murfreesboro, enjoyed the 


added excitement of England in the 
Coronation year. “While visiting an 
ancient castle, we seemed to see the 
pages of history rolling back, and there 
we were in the midst of knights and 
lords. . . . I tried to see the places of 
interest through the children’s eyes as 
well as my own, and to bring back to 
them a first hand story of these sights, 
as well as to select for them something 
typical from each country.” 

Mr. Butler James, Crichlow School, 
was for several months in Nuremberg, 
Germany with the U. S. Army, and 
spent his leave visiting Austria, Switz- 
land, France, and Italy. “I spent much 
time exploring the Colosseum and the 
ruins of ancient Rome, and was fortu- 
nate enough to visit Paris in April, 
which being before the tourists have 
started their invasion, is the best time 
to see Paris as it really is. To be able 
to meet the people of these countries 
gives one a new insight into life that 
somehow he seems to have overlooked 
before.” 

“The days were filled with sightsee- 
ing, and the evenings with music,” for 
Mrs. Irene Morton, Murfreesboro, 
whose ear for music was prominent in 
charting her tour to include the pipers 
in Scotland, a ballet in the London 
Music Hall, the music of the Sunday 
morning service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the music festivals in Germany, and 
operas in Paris. 

Scotch dancers in typical plaids danc- 
ing to native tunes against a_back- 
ground of rose trees, rhododendron, 
lupine, geraniums and begonias formed 
an unforgettable scene for Miss Margie 
Mitchell, Crichlow School. 

Miss Jean McClanahan, Cheatham 
Park Elementary School, Springfield, 
traveling with a festival tour group, 
likewise concentrated on musical and 
theatrical events. “The most unfor- 
gettable moments were in Salzburg 
where musicians from all over the 
world gather each summer to honor 
Mozart. The Festival House is a 300- 
year-old rock quarry with three tiers 
of galleries chisled out of solid rock, 
forming the back and one end of the 
magnificient setting. We saw “The 
Magic Flute,’ made all the more spec- 
tacular by the brilliant costumes and 
lighting effects. 
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“Other favorite memories: the 
warmth of two feather comforts in the 
home of a German family, on a cold 
night in Bayreuth; Tannhauser at the 
Fespeilhous there; Twelfth Night, with 
Sir Lawrence Olivier, at the Shakes- 
peare Memorial Theatre in Stratford, 
and the Royal Danish Ballet Perform- 
ance in Edinburgh. 

Mrs. N. R. Roberts, Bradley School, 
Murfreesboro, whose special interest 
was in the visual arts, felt most keenly 
the power of Michaelangelo’s paintings 
in the Sistine Chapel, and the influence 
of the Vatican over millions of souls. 


A A A 


For a minimum of travel difficulty 
and expense, Mrs. Harper Edmondson, 
Cornersville High School, recommends 
Scandinavia. Her trip with the Scan- 
dinavian Arts and Crafts Tour, spon- 
sored by the University of Tennessee, 
was to study arts and crafts of Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, and Denmark—in 
shops and homes and special exhibits. 
Visits to famous designers, including 
Bruno Matheson, progressive designer 
of modern furniture; and potters at 
the famous Arabian factory at Helen- 
ski; seeing glass blown at the Kosta 
and Orrefors Glassworks, the Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain Factory, and the 
International Arts and Crafts Exhibit at 
Helsinburg were high lights—all this 
in addition to the usual tourist attrac- 
tions in London and Paris as well. 

Miss Minnie McRae Powell, super- 
visor of Haywood County Schools par- 
ticipated in an education-seminar tour 
of Europe sponsored by the Austro- 
American Society, for exchange of ideas 
and methods and the promotion of 
good will between Austrian and Amer- 
ican teachers. The tour included six 
weeks at the University of Vienna with 
some of the leading Austrian professors. 

Mrs. Lottie Harrison Mitchell found 
greatest interest in the Parthenon at 
Athens, the mosques, Sphinx, and 
pyramids of Egypt, and Biblical scenes 
in the Holy Land, especially Bethle- 
hem where Christians still make _pil- 
grimages. Tangible reminders of the 
people and their ways of life are her 
dolls collected from each country. A 
week end with former exchange teach- 
ers was an opportunity to visit their 
school and meet the faculty. 

Mrs. Margaret Guthrie, Cross Plains, 
took a Scandanavin cruise primarily 
for pleasure, but with special interest in 
foreign schools, which included a tour 
of the University of Iceland. 

Mrs. Ethel Colston, Grundy County 
High School, joined a tour group or: 
ganized by Miss Tommy Reynolds and 
Miss Mary Hall of Middle Tennessee 
State College. “When we arrived in 
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Stratford, I felt that it would be the 
high peak of my tour. In Ireland we 
kissed the Blarney Stone and rode in 
horse-drawn carriages to visit castles. 
. . . The setting, serenity, age, and 
charms of Brussels intrigued us. . . .-In 
Bourges, we felt the atmosphere of the 
“Maid of Orleans.” 

Stratford—Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, 
and Trinity Church—was also a high 
light for Miss Lela Haltom, Henderson, 
who observed farming practices from 
the roadside, and reviewed history, 
particularly of the Middle Ages in paint- 
ings, monuments, castles, and ca- 
thedrals. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Morton and Miss 
Frances Wainwright of Fayette County 
had the unexpected excitement while 
in Rome of staying in the same hotel 
as the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, 
whom they saw on several occasions. 
Of special interest, since Mr. Morton 
teaches trades and industry, were num- 
erous small factories, “a cameo factory 
and a glove factory in Naples; a leather 
factory, silversmith’s shop, and linen 
weaving school in Florence; a glass 
factory in Venice, mosaic work in 
Rome; perfume factory in southern 
France; lace shop in Brussels where all 
the lace is made by hand; woodcarving 
shops in Brienz, Switzerland, and Ob- 
erammergau, Germany; and a wine and 
champagne factory at Coblenz on the 
Rhine.” J 


realize how we are still such a young 
nation and have so much to learn and 
achieve.” ‘ 

“Bridging the Atlantic was like join- 
ing hands with something to which I 
rightly belonged,” for Mary Campbell, 
Unicoi County High School. “It was 
the claiming of something that had 
been waiting for me. Nowhere did I 
feel alien or alone. I think I wanted to 
absorb the whole atmospere in the 
sense one seeks the sunlight on a 
brilliant day. I wanted to bring it back 
as a part of me. 

“There is so much Europe has to 
give to us of a newer world. There 
is the dignity of time, respose, patience, 
endurance, victory over adversity, and 
the result of the labor of willing hands. 

Where else could one find the clean- 
ness and quiet beauty of the English 
countryside, or the simplicity, friend- 
liness, and sense of home that Scotland 
gives? Italy is fabulous; there is no 
end to its variety. Where else can one 
so effectively forget the ticking of the 
clock? 

“The beauty of travel in Europe is 
that once there, everything is so close- 
so much can be seen in such a short 
stay. A ride of a few hours and you are 
in an entirely different country, a turn 
around the block and you are in a 
different century! So much is concen- 
trated in such a small space. The 
variety of architecture is amazing 





Mr. Herbert Kaiser, Chattanooga, 
with the aid of a travel agency, planned 
his own tours adapted to special in- 
terests in music, art, and history, in- 
cluding a second tour to see again 
things of special interest discovered on 
the first trip. “The two trips have 
been of the greatest personal and pro- 
fessional value to me. Much of my 
thinking has been changed radically. 
I have a far deeper understanding of 
European problems and the difficulty 
of solution. At the same time I now 





especially in the cathedrals. The art 
treasures are fabulous and are available 
to all in the galleries, museums and 
private homes. If you want to buy, 
there is no end of tempting products. 
But the traveler will probably find that 
his most precious souvenirs are the in- 
tangible and more lasting things that 
continue to enrich his experience, 
stimulate his imagination, sal call to 
him like the simple reminder on the 
outskirts of a little Scottish town: 
“Haste ve back.” 
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Philadelphia’s skyline from the Museum of Art. 


Tour to NEA Convention in Philadelphia 


Sponsored by Tennessee Education Association and Travel, Inc. 


WeEpDNEsDAY: Leave Nashville (7:00 A.M. 
from TEA office) by Special Chartered, 
Air-conditioned “Highway Traveler” 
bus, enroute to Bristol, Virginia or near 
by. 

Tuurspay: Leave Bristol, Virginia after a 
leisurely morning breakfast, to Natural 
Bridge, where a sightseeing tour and 
lunch will be arranged. Continue in 
the afternoon to Charlottesville and 
Thomas Jefferson’s “Monticello.” 

Fruay: Leave Charlottesville for Phil- 
adelphia to attend NEA Convention be- 
ginning Sunday, June, 30. 

Saturpay: Half-day tour of Philadelphia. 

June 30 to Juty 6: NEA Convention. 

SaturpAy: Leave Philadelphia in the 
morning for Washington, D. C., where 
four nights and three days will be 
yours to enjoy. See our Nation's Capitol; 
also visit the NEA office. Sightseeing 
will include all the famous buildings, 
such as the Capitol, White House, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington Monu- 
ment, Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials, 
also a tour to Mt. Vernon, Arlington, 
National Cemetery, Arlington, Virginia. 

Wepnespay: Leave Washington, D. C. for 
short visits to Fredericksburg and Rich- 


0 


June 26-July 13, 1957 


mond, Virginia. Continue in the after- 
noon to Williamsburg. Two nights will 
be spent at Williamsburg Lodge. 

Tuurspay: Half-day Tour of Wiiliams- 
burg by foot. Visit William and Mary 
College. Afternoon drive to Jamestown 
and possibly to Yorktown. 

Fripay: Leave Williamsburg via Peters- 
burg enroute to Nashville. 

SatTurpay: Arrive in Nashville in the af- 
ternoon. 

Approximate cost; $135. Tour includes: 

Round trip transportation via air-con- 

ditioned motor coach, hotel accomodations 

except while in Philadelphia, sightseeing 


throughout tour, handling of all baggage, 
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services of tour escort. 


Membership: Passengers going on Cen- 
tennial bus trip should be members of 
both the Tennessee Education Association 
and the National Education Association. 


Reservations: All reservations will be 
made for you except those in Philadelphia. 
Use your NEA Journal and make your own 
reservations for Philadelphia. 

For further information regarding this tour 
contact: Mrs. Charlene Céllier, Tennessee 
Education Association, 321 Seventh Ave., 
North, Nashville, Tenn. 


Tour Reservation Form 


‘Lennessee Education Association 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Please reserve space for me on the Philadelphia Tour, June 26-July 13, 1957. I am 


Name —_— 


School Address . ee 


ee ee a, a 


City 





I | 
| | 
| | 
{ | 
| i 
enclosing a deposit of $25.00 which will be refunded in the event I am unable to 
| make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. | 
| ! 
I | 
| | 
| j 
| | 
L | 
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The Teacher’s Bookshelf 


RutrH McDONALD 


PrincipaL, DupoNT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Op HicKkory 


For Younger Readers 


A Child’s Book of Dreams, by Beatrice 
Schenk de Regniers. Drawings by Bill 
Sokol. Harcourt, 1957. $2.25. Grades 
1-3. A wonderfully gay and humorous 
book about the persistent dreams of 
childhood. 


The Favorite Place, by Irmengarde 
Eberle. Pictures by Susan Perl. Frank- 
lin Watts, 1957. $2.50. Grades 2-3. All 
children who have had fun in an aban- 
doned house, those who have played 
pioneers and Indians in tall grass or 
those who have dug for hidden treasures 
will enjoy reading this book. It is 
about just such adventures, with an 
“enemy” thrown in for excitement. 


The First Book of New England, by 
Louise Dickinson Rich. Illustrated by 
Leonard Everett Fisher. Franklin Watts, 
1957. $1.95. Grades 4-8. Whatever it 
is that makes New Englanders feel “a 
part of but at the same time as set 
apart” is caught in this book. It de- 
velops the history of six different com- 
munities by contrasting the life of 
specific families today with that of their 
ancestors. 


My First Geography of the Americas and 
My First Geography of the Pacific, by 
Arensa Sondergaard. [Illustrated by 
Fritz Kredel and Cornelis. Little, Brown, 
1957. $2.95. Grades 1-6. A revision of 
two books which have been out of print. 
With few words and with delightful, 
detailed pictures, the areas designated 
in the titles are focal points in the 
learning of what geography has to do 
with the way people live. 


Fun-Time Window Garden, by Emogene 
Cooke. Children’s Press, 1957. $2.50. 
Grades 1-5. The value of this book is 
in the step-by-step presentation of easy- 
to-follow directions and _ instructions 
rather than in any “new ideas” on grow- 
ing things. 
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want to be a Bus Driver, I want to be a 
Dairy Farmer, I Want to be a Fisher- 
man, and I want to be a Nurse, by 
Carla Greene. Children’s Press, 1957. 
$2.00. Grades 1-3. These four books are 
additions to earlier titles in the “I 
Want to Be” series. They are designed 
to encourage independent reading on 
the beginner level. They give factual 
information of the occupations. They 
give direction to imaginative play on the 
part of the young readers who are so 
anxious to be a part of the work-a-day 
world about them. 


Hamilton Hamster, by Janet Konkle. 


Illustrated by Mary Gehr. Children’s ” 


Press, 1957. $2.50. Grades 1-2. Story of 
a very busy hamster with a new house 
and much food, but with no friends 
until he accepts the advice of an old hen 
and takes time to say, “Hello.” 


The Three Billy Goats Gruff, by P. C. 


Asbjorsen and J. E. Moe. Pictures by 
Marcia Brown. Harcourt, 1957. $3.00. 
Grades 1-3. All children who have re- 
sponded with eagerness to this old folk 
tale will approve of the dedication to 
the troll. Marcia Brown has caught to 
perfection the carefree spirit of the 
goats and the stupidity of the wicked 
old troll. We can just hear the excited 
laughter which will accompany the 
words of Big Billy Goat when he an- 
nounces to the troll the possession of 
two spears, “And I'll poke your eyeballs 
out at your ears.” 


The True Book of Pioneers, by Mabel 


Harmer. Illustrated by Loran Wilford. 
Children’s Press, 1957. $2.00. Grades 
1-4. A straight account of how the 
pioneers who followed Daniel Boone 
over the mountains westward, overcame 
dangers and built homes. 


The True Book of Reptiles, by Lois 


Ballard. Illustrated by Irma Wilde. 
Children’s Press, 1957. $2.00. Grades 
1-4. Factual information about turtles, 
crocodiles, lizards, fence swifts and 
snakes. 


Those 


For Older Readers 


Citadel, by William S. White. Harper, 


1957. $3.75. Grades 9-12. The sub- 
title of this book reads—The Story of 
the United States Senate. And it is just 
that. The author sees the Senate as hard 
and efficient, as soft and dawdling, but 
as the body upon whose will and vi- 
tality will rest the whole issue of the 
kind of society we are to maintain. 


The Constitution, by Joseph N. Welch 


with Richard Hofstadter. ‘Houghton, 
1956. $3.75. Grades 7-12. The substance 
of some television programs whose aims 
were to present the dramatic story of the 
creation and continued growth of the 
American Constitution in the actual 
words of the men who have interpreted 
and evolved it as a way of life. 


Designs and How to Use Them, by Joan 


B. Priole. Sterling, 1956. $5.95. Grades 
9-12. The book gives specific and expert 
help for those of us who are amateurs in 
using designs on wood, leather, glass 
and textiles. 


Exploring Mars, by Roy A. Gallant. Ilus- 


trated by Lowell Hess. Garden City, 
1956. All ages. A summation of the work 
done by astronomers in trying to de- 
termine what Mars is like and an imagi- 
nary trip to the planet in which the 
contrast between science and_ science 
fiction is clearly drawn. 


Exploring the Atom, by Marie Neurath. 


Lothrop, 1957. $2.00. All ages. The part 
the whirling atoms play in building up 
the solid unchanging materials of the 
world such as stone and metal for our 
houses and the salt for our tables is told 
in this book.The pictures do much to 
give meaning to the atom and its rela- 
tion to television and x-rays. 


Miss Boo is 16, by Margaret Lee Runbeck. 


Houghton, 1957. $3.50. Grades 9-12. 
Boo and her first prom, Boo and all the 
unpredictability that goes with a teen- 
ager are just part of the fascination of 
this book. The author's kindly, humor- 
ous comments about people and situa- 
tions make the reading of the book an 
enriching, satisfying experience. 


Modern Miracles of the Laboratory, by 


Frank Ross, Jr. Lothrop, 1957. $3.00. 
Grades 9-12. A fascinating story of 
chemistry from the days of the ancient 
alchemists to today’s researchers . who 
come up with such things as antibiotics. 


Verney Girls, by Gwendoline 
Courtney. Franklin Watts, 1957. $2.75. 
Grades 7-10. Elizabeth was rebellious. 
Susan was the homemaker and Alison 
was the shy one. And Georgia—well, 
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Attend 


Summer School 
at the 


UNIVERSITY 
of COLORADO 


in the Scenic Rockies 





Typical Residence Hall 


Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
invigorating summer climate, in view of 
snow-capped peaks, within walking dis- 
tance of mountain streams and lakes. 
Well-organized recreation program — 
week-end hikes, guided mountain climbs, 
bus trips over scenic highways, steak 
fries, square dances, other activities. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 





JUNE 14-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 24 
OOOOO OOOO0 
4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 


Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Terms 


JULY 1-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 9 
OOO OO 


3 Credits 3 Credits 


Two Separate 4-week Curriculum and 
Instruction Workshop Sessions 


JUNE 24-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 16 
OOOO OOOO 


4 Credits 4 Credits 
FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 


To Fit Your Summer Plans 











800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped Iab- 
oratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- 
tinguished visiting and resident faculty. 
Lectures by leading scientists, concerts by 
renowned artists. Summer-long Creative 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations on University 
campus. Room and board, $18 to $23 
weekly. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Dean of the Summer Session, 

Macky 383 

Boulder, Colorado: 

Please send Summer Session Bulletin. 





{My Name) 





1St. and Number) 





(City & State) 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER 





no one knew what she would say 
when their father married again. How 
the “stepmother” led them to new 
achievements and satisfactions makes a 
warm, amusing story. 


To Beat a Tiger, by Elizabeth Foreman 
Lewis. Illustrated by John Huehner- 
garth. Winston, 1956. Grades 10-12. 
A frightening and powerful book about 
the youth in war torn China. It is the 
story of Yen and his companions in 
Shanghai as they undergo the day-by- 
day struggle for existence under 
Japanese domination. Hunger, misery, 
constant peril, the scarring shame of 
thieving—these were the results of the 
war tiger. “To beat a tiger one needs a 
brother's help” is a hunting proverl 
after exposure to this book. 


You and the Sciences of Mankind, by 
Ray Broekel. Illustrated by Mary Gehr 
Children’s Press, 1956. Grades 7-12 
$2.00. An explanation and clarification 
of the work done in the many specializec 
fields of the sciences related to mankind 


My Tennessee 
TENNESSEE STATE SONG 
By FRANCES HANNAH TRANUM 


Beloved state, oh, state of mine; 
In all the world I could not find, 
Where God has strewn with lavish hanc 
More natural beauty o’er the land. 
From every stream and valley green 
His wondrous art is ever seen. 
Ah! let my heart beat true to thee 
And swell with pride for Tennessee. 


—CHORUS— 


Oh, Tennessee, my Tennessee, 

Thy hills and vales are fair to see. 
With mountains grand and fertile lands 
There is no state more dear to me. 
Thro’ others climes tho’ I may roam, 
There will be times I'll long for home, 
In Tennessee, fair Tennessee, 

The land of my nativity. 


Thy rocks and rills and wooded hills; 
My memory keeps the childhood thrills 
You gave to me that I might know 

The joys supreme you could bestow. 
The song of birds, the whisp’ring trees 
The low of herds, the hum of bees, 

It all comes back so dear to me, 

My childhood home in Tennessee. 


Your battles fought, and vict’ries won- 
Your freedom bought and duty done 
With daughters fair, and sons so brave 
To do and dare, their deeds they gave, 
Courageously without a fear, 

And won the name of volunteer. 

In sacred trust, let those who will, 

By being just, preserve it still. 


Copyright 1931, by Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
ork 
Reprinted from the January issue, with correc- 








STOP FAILURE IN ARITHMETIC 


45 R.P.M. recording provides drill for 2's thru 
9's. Price $1.00 

Also Available 
Over 100 items to assist the teacher and pupil 
in geography, science, social studies and arith- 
metic. Free Price lists. 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Estacada, Oregon 

















David Lipscomb College 


Educational Tour 
“The Heart of Europe” 


June 12-August 8 


SPEND YOUR VACATION 
TRAVELING IN EUROPE 
WITH CONGENIAL 
GROUP 


College Credit May Be Earned 


For Further Information, 
Write or Call 
Dr. Morris P. Landiss 
Educational Tour Director 


DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 
NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 
(AM 9-5661) 
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NOT a textbook 


NOT a workbook 


BUT one book that ygomm 


combines essential text and needed 
practice to insure mastery of a 
particular subject 
ONLY The Steck Company 
publishes the 
Worktext! 


ar free Worktext Catalog 


THE STECK COMPANY 
Publishers 






Dept. G-2 


Austin, Texas 
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The FTA Work Conference 
(Cantinued from page 24) 


Then the NEA Convention in 
Portland reminded me of the Demo- 
cratic or Republican Convention 
with all the delegates from each 
state. To my surprise, we had ap- 
proximately 150 educators from 
Tennessee at this conference. This 
proved to me that Tennessee does 
have an interest in its education 
program and we are advancing. We 
have one of the highest sprecentages 
of NEA membership in the forty- 
eight states. 

In addition to our FTA meetings 
in Portland. I attended all of the 
general sessions, two state delegation 
meetings, and several panel discus- 
sions. After the proposed constitu- 
tion was voted on and accepted by 
the group, our recommendations and 
proposals were referred to NCTEPS 
for acceptance or refusal. 

Election of national officers was 
last on our agenda for the conference 
in Portland. At the last meeting 
Albert Fehrenbach, Jr. presented the 
gavel to Fred Reed from Minnesota 
who is now our national President. 
To work with him are other very 
capable officers: First Vice-president, 
Jim McDonald, Oregon; Second 
Vice-president, Larry Bowen, Wash- 
ington; Third Vice-president Tom 
Myhra, North Dakota; Secretary, Ed 
Hughes, Florida; Treasurer Liz 
Goldwire, Georgia; Historian, Bob 
Cheney, Illinois. 

Friday was a day full of thrills and 
excitement as it was spent on an all 
day tour of Oregon. We left the 
hotel on a chartered bus and rode 
over the old Oregon Trail and 
touched on parts of Lewis and 
Clark’s expedition. As we drove 
along the Columbia River Highway, 
we viewed Multnomah Falls which 
is the second highest in the United 
States, along with Wahkeenah Falls 
as it cascades over the rocks and 
flows down under the highway. 
Bonneville Dam and snow-capped 
Mt. Hood were also stops on the 
tour. We arrived back at the hotel 
tired but happy, just in time to 
listen to the closing address of the 
conference over the radio. My 
thanks goes to TEA, NEA, and 
Bethel College for making possible 
a trip that I'll never forget. 
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Is it his “I-Q” or “Eye- 





Q”? 
Vision must bring this young stu- 
dent 83% of all his knowledge— 
imagine the handicap if it is faulty! 
Basically, he is an eager young 
person groping for knowledge and 
the key to his progress is his vision. 
Research statistics show that four 
out of ten children are handicapped 


'in school performance by visual 


problems. When they enter the first 
grade 25% have visual handicaps. 
The proportion rises almost steadily 
and at the end of the eighth grade 
is up to 53%. 

Much of this visual trouble can 
be prevented. 

As a teacher, you should be able 
to recognize the symptoms of many 
visual difficulties. The two pam- 
phlets below can help you a great 
deal. 


A post card or letter, giving your name, 
school and grade will bring you— 


Teachers’ Guide to Visual Problems 
and 


Do You Know These Facts About Vision and 


School Achievement? 


another in the series of helpful hints to teachers 


OPTOMETRISTS OF TENNESSEE 





2012 STERICK BLDG. « MEMPHIS 3 








ak: SY 4 











the University of the 
Green Mountains 


invites you to VERMONT 
@ to STUDY with distinguished faculty giving 
graduate and undergraduate courses in arts, 
education, science 
@ to RELAX and enjoy life amidst beauties of 
cool Green Mountains and Lake Champlain 


1957 Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON 
(Course listing and bulletin sent upon request) 














GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jara and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July !-August 
10, courses in art, folklore, geography, history, 
language and literature. $225 covers tuition, 
board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, 
Stanford University, Calif. 








S{udyana\acation Bis 


9 52 graduate, 
e MA. or 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


Duluth 5, Minnesota 














Pacific Coast 
Teachers Agency 


La Arcada Bldg. 1114 State Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


GOOD TEACHING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


High Salaries 


Excellent Retirement 
We Can Help You 


Write or fill in coupon at once 
Pacific Coast Teachers Agency 
1114 State St. Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Please send me information regard- 
ing your agency. 


Name 


Address 


“GEORGIA DAVIS, Mgr. 














Semantics in the Classroom 
(Continued from page 19) 


ferent kinds of intelligence. Trial by 
jury recognizes the relativity of 
events by making provision for “ex- 
tenuating circumstances,” motive, 
and provocation when considering 
the degree of guilt of an offender. 
Thus, students may be helped to 
see that there is a wide area in their 
daily lives where a two-valued orien- 
tation leads to misunderstanding, in- 
tolerance, and strife. In analyzing 
the literature produced by persons 
or groups assuming an extreme po- 
sition on a issue, they may note the 
recurrence of polar words like “all,” 
“never,” “always,” “only,” etc. A 
more rational-minded approach to a 
problem requires the use of qualify- 
ing words and statements. 
Thinking in terms of absolutes, 
then, ignores the varying shades of 
grey that exist on the continuum be- 
tween the extremes of black and 
white. It leads to an erroneous 
evaluation of the things that are 
happening in the real world. School 
debates, whatever their intrinsic 
worth, are probably not conducive to 
sound thinking for they tend to re- 
inforce two-valued logic. The most 
profitable and effective type of com- 
munication takes place in a free, 


give-and-take atmosphere where 
views and information are ex- 
changed. 


By turning his back on absolutes, 
the high school youngster may be 
aided to see the infinite variety of 
life and the people who give life 
meaning. Armed with semantic fil- 
ters which help him recognize and 
accept new and different situations, 
he will learn to adjust his thinking 
accordingly and, thereby, take a 
giant step toward sound, mature 
methods of evaluation. 


Recognizing Differences 


“Today's teen-agers are running 
wild!” 

To classify a group of people on 
the basis of an experience or a re- 
port regarding one person of the 
group is to become ensnarled in a 
potent semantic trap. In the real 
world, each person, object or thing 
is unique. Our language structure, 
however, does not correspond to 


these differences. As a result, hate 
and distrust are directed against 
whole groups of people who are 
evaluated on the basis of one piece 
of misinformation. 

More balanced thinking may be 
promoted by considering the falla- 
cious nature of classifications. Just 
as an efficient secretary, noting the 
uniqueness 6f a batch of letters, files 
them accordingly, students can be 
aided to see the similarities in dif- 
ferences, and the differences in simi- 
larities. 

Students may be asked to write 
their reactions to such words as 
“Texan,” “politician,” “woman driv- 
er,” “policeman.” Are all Texans tall, 
affable and rich? Are all politicians 
loquacious? Are all women drivers 
potential road menaces? No state- 
ment made about a group could 
possibly apply to each and every 
member of it. 

Through further semantic investi- 
gation of classifications, students 
may come to the realization that 
they often react to emotion-stirring 
words, rather than to observed facts, 
when judging people. Beyond the 
classroom walls, then, semantic ap- 
plications may help students to per- 
form as more effective citizens in our 
democratic society. 

Perhaps one of the most useful 
semantic devices for combating false 
classifications is the index. Thus, 
teen-ager, is not teen-agers, nor 
teen-ager;. The teen-ager who 
robbed the grocery store was one 
person. The remaining teen-agers 
in the world may be indexed be- 
ginning with the number “two.” Per- 
haps the student had an unhappy 
experience with a teacher, a dentist 
or a policeman. By mentally affix- 
ing the index, he will realize that 
there are many teachers, dentists 
and policemen that he has never 
met and cannot possibly meet in a 
lifetime. To prejudge them, under 
these circumstances, is mentally un- 
sound. 

Strict divisions and too sharp dis- 
tinctions do violence to the com- 
plexity of human experience. Such 
thinking does not represent the real 
world of man and happenings. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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NEW revisions with COLOR! 


W elchons 
Krickenberger 
Pearson 


Ask for 
descriptive 
circulars 


Represented by 
Thomas M. Woodson, 
P. O. Box 246 
Nashville, Tenn. 
John T. Burrus, 
P. O. Box 118, 


Franklin, Tenn. 


ALGEBRA, Book One, Revised 


The revised edition of this elementary course presents such new features as these: 
Use of color to facilitate learning; pictorial diagrams that help to solve problems; 
special sections to check the student's understanding; and arithmetic tests between 
the first chapters to permit early diagnosis of the student's strengths and weaknesses. 


The book foresees and provides for common difficulties of beginners in algebra, and 
offers different levels of work for varying abilities. Teachers’ manual, achievement 
tests, answer book and teachers’ key are all available. 


ALGEBRA, Book ‘Two, Revised 


Skillful employment of color, a wealth of visual aids, and gradual development of 
topics make this revised edition of the second course exceptionally teachable. This 
book is largely a self-teaching text. Explanations and discussions are so clear and 
detailed that your teaching burden is lightened. 

Understanding of new concepts and procedures is helped by a profusion of illustrations 
and examples. Among other new features in this revision, the treatment of linear 
functions has been extended, and there is a new chapter on statistics. 


Teachers' manual, achievement tests and answers available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, N. W. Atlanta 3, Georgia 


























Shopping at Rich’s is 
a family affair! 


Shopping at Rich's is fun for the entire family. Come 

see the gala array of interesting displays and 
merchandise. Come share in our plans for family pleasure 

. the little extras that mean so much to 

shoppers. The convenience of parking and package 

check, baby sitters for the little ones, family dinner specials 
in our Laurel Room, the Snack Bar and many other 

services plus Rich's liberal credit plans to help you buy 

what you want when you want it. 


Make shopping at Rich’s 


a Family Custom! 











KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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fresh new 


Spring fashions 


for your way of life! 


nothing takes the place of a 


Weathervane suit 
2595 by Handmacher 


A wardrobe-treasure in a stay-fresh ray- 
on-blend fabric with a smart slub- 
weave. Navy, cloud blue, sand. Misses’ 
and proportionate sizes. 


Suits—Cain-Sloan’s Second Floor 


for many times, many places .. . 
3-piece ensemble 


17 %8 


A youthful cape-collared jacket... a 
slim skirt . . . a striped, button-back 
blouse. Fashioned of "Parfino’ a new 
miracle-blend. Navy, brown or black 
with white. Sizes 12 to 18. 


Dresses—Cain-Sloan’s Second Floor 


tops in toppers . . . our exclusive 


Cambrooke 
‘season-spanner’ 


22 95 


An easy-to-wear, wear-with-everything 
style . . . fashioned of fine Pebbletone, 
a basketweave wool. Beige, blue, navy, 
coral. 


Coats—Cain-Sloan’s Second Floor 
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Cain-SLOAN Co. 


convenient parking center—church and fifth 
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for fashion and flattery ... 


Betmar berets 


smartly-casual wonderfully- 
becoming! 


795 and 895 


So jaunty, so perfect for all Spring and 
Summer. Light-weight straw in black, 
navy, white, red, beige and pastels. 


Millinery—Cain-Sloan’s Second Floor 


for the most comfort, most style 


Naturalizer 
"the shoe with the beautiful fit'' 


1195 and 1295 


A. “Smoothy” . . . black patent with 
medium heel.........- 12.95 
B. “Cindy Jean” . . . black patent 
or blue calf pump, medium low heel, 
fale WR. wc tec eees 11.95 
C. “Suave” ... black patent or blue 


calf opera pump, high or medium 
heel, faille trim........ 11.95 


Shoe Salon—Cain-Sloan’s First Floor 
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NEW WINSTON ARITHMETICS LISTED FOR 
A FIVE YEAR PERIOD. 


Ask Tom Towry To Show You:— 


THE NEW WINSTON ARITHMETICS- 


® The arithmetic program with a variety of meaningful initial 
learning, properly distributed; with a wealth of practice for 
maintenance. 


® The arithmetic program easily adapted to the need of the 
slow, the average, and the gifted learner. 


® The arithmetic series which measures and charts the learner’s 
progress unit by unit and chapter by chapter. 


AND THE NEW TEACHERS EDITIONS- 


to accompany the new Winston Arithmetics. These new 
teachers editions are the most unique and most useful teacher 
helps ever published. They have the following features: 


© Every page in the pupil’s book is duplicated in full 
size and in full color. 


© Every answer to every problem, question, and 
exercise is written directly beneath or beside each 
problem, exercise, or question. 


* Suggestions and guidance for teaching each lesson 
and each pupil’s page are written beside each page 
in a separate column added to the page. 


* Enrichment for gifted learners is a vital part of the 
suggestions for teachers. 


WITH WINSTON'S NEW ARITHMETIC 
PROGRAM YOU HAVE THE BEST. 


D 


The John C. Winston Company 


1010 Arch St., Phila. 7 — 


Represented in Tennessee by 


Tom Towry 
209 N. Main Avenue 
Fayetteville, Tenn. 
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TENNESSEE JOINS THE CROWD OF WINSTON ARITHMETIC USERS. 


Blanche Bldg., Marianna, Fla. 








Implementing the Program 


The scope of a semantic program 
on the secondary level will depend 
to a large degree upon the skill, 
imagination, and enthusiasm of 
classroom teachers who are given 
support by sympathetic school ad- 
ministrators. Since there are few 
models to follow, the interested 
teacher is presented with a truly 
challenging situation. Her primary 
task is to familiarize herself with the 
literature on the subject. Such basic 
books as Chase’s The Tyranny of 
Words, Lee’s Language Habits in 
Human Affairs, and Hayakawa’s 
Language in Thought and Action, 
will provide her with the fundamen- 
tal knowledge necessary to launch 
the program. There is now avail- 
able for classroom use a textbook en- 
titled, Words and What They Do To 
You. 

In larger high schools, General 
semantics may be taught as a sep- 
arate subject. In smaller schools, it 
may be introduced in the English or 
social studies class. With respect 
to instructional materials, the most 
useful resources are the ones which 
immediately influence the attitudes 
and behavior of the students—daily 
newspapers, magazines, radio, tele- 
vision, and movies. 

The classroom teacher finds her- 
self in a cardinal position to help 
young people take a long, searching 
look at how their use of language 
affects the way they think and act. 
Considering the pervasiveness of 
language in human affairs, there is, 
perhaps, no assignable limit to the 
influence that semantically-minded 
teachers may have in enriching and 
broadening the life of those with 
whom they work. 


a A “ 


South-Central MLA 


All high school teachers interested in 
literature and languages are invited to join 
the South-Central Modern Language As- 
sociation, an affiliate of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. For annual 
dues ($1.00), payable during the fiscal 
year—October 31, 1956-October $1, 1957 
—a member receives the S-CMLA Bulletin 
in February, May, and October as well as 
the privilege of attending the annual con- 
vention and participating in the programs. 
Address the secretary, Autrey Nell 
Wiley, Texas State College for Women, 
110 West College Avenue, Denton, Texas. 
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Adopted in TENNESSEE 


These books are now available to you in the 
MALLORY MATHEMATICS SERIES 


Grade 
GENERAL MATHEMATICS. ..000..0.0.000..occcceeee. oe 
MATHEMATICS FOR EVERYDAY AFFAIRS..... 9 
ERAS SSS Rae ane et? . BS. 
ES H.S. 
no snscasececsnnsesesosninaiacssnil HLS. 
I iiss scanecvdosensevasindachiiiaeli H.S. 
8 es ) a aa H.S. 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC ooo... 10 
se 1l or 12 
SENIOR MATHEMATICS ..... MR eS EAS bs 1l or 12 





“The L. W. Singer Company, Te. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Affiliate 
249-259 West Erie Boulevard, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


Represented by: co. ie 











DON’T WORK HARDER—WORK SMARTER 


By using the “Bond Plan” you make 
Only One Preparation for the Entire Class 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL READING SERIES 
by Bond, Dorsey, Cuddy and Wise is on 


YOUR OFFICIAL STATE ADOPTED BASIC READING LIST 


This Is The Series With—THE BOND PLAN—the plan which provides complete adjustment 
for all the children. This is the only series with a special simplified edition (the Classmate 
Edition) for the “slow” readers. The stories are the same as those in the Regular Edition, the 


pictures are the same, and the purposes are the same. But the stories are written at the reading 
level of a lower grade. 


NOW THERE IS PROOF 


After periodic testing of thousands of pupils using both the Regular and Classmate editions for 
at least one year, the results prove that the Bond Plan is uniformly successful. The progress 
of the pupils was exceptional—that of the “slow” readers was amazing. As much as six months’ 


progress in one month was reported. 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL READING SERIES is published by 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago 16, Il. e Atlanta 8, Ga. e Dallas 2, Tex. * Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Tennessee Representative: Basil B. McMahan, Manchester, Tenn. 
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ARITHMETIC FOUNDATION SERIES 


“THE BUNNYBOOKS’’ 


This popular three-level series of 
Arithmetic workbooks for the first 
two grades are termed the 
"Bunnybooks" by children and 
teachers who have used them. 
Their popularity is based on these favor- 
able characteristics: 

Simple Organization 
Thorough Development of 
Concepts 
Spaciousness of Format 
Absolute Minimum Vocabulary 


Easy Adaptation to Actual 
Classroom Situations 


REASONABLY PRICED 


Samples Available. Stock in Dallas 
and Atlanta 


Sam Long 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 


441 West Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 











For Complete 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


Tours-Cruises 


U. S.-Europe 

So. America 

or Round the 
World 


contact 


TRAVEL, Inc. 


209 4th Ave. N. 
Nashville, Tenn. 














BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore I, Md. 


Reliable school and college placement serv- 
ice throughout the East and South. Positions 
waiting. Excellent salaries. Write, telling us 
about yourself. 33rd year. Member N.A.T.A, 
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A Fight to the Finish 
(Continued from page 9) 


the amendment were: Adcock, 
Aderhold, Atchley, Atkins, Aymon, 
Baird, Beard, Bell, Bertucci, Black- 
wood, Brewer, Brock, Cobb, Crutch- 
field, Davis, Dement, Doyle (of 
Perry), Dozier, Ellis, Foutch, Giv- 
ens, Gracey, Graham, Hanover, 
Hughes, Hull, Jones, Lane, Lanier, 
Little, McCammon, Mitchell, Moore 
(of Hamilton), Morgan, Murley, 
Nease, Oakley, Purdy, Quillen, Rich- 
ardson (of Maury), Robison, Schett- 
ler, Senter, Smith (of Montgomery ), 
Taylor, Terry, Thomas, Trent, Van 
Hersh, Wolfe. 


Those voting against the amend- 
ment were: Akin, Allen, Barry, Bel- 
ton, Binkley, Boswell, Boyers, Bunn, 
Burks, Darke, Doyle (of Davidson), 
Duke, Durham, Estes, Flatt, Fowler, 
Fults, Hayes, Headden, Henry, 
Johnson, Kelley, King, Lambert, Las- 
ley, Lester, Mathis, McKellip, Moore 
(of Dyer), Morris, Motlow, O’Brien, 
Padgett, Porter, Puckett, Rhodes, 
Richardson (of Montgomery), Rob- 
inson, Routon, Sidwell, Smith (of 
Franklin), Thompson, Vaughan, 
Walker, Woodard, Mr. Speaker Bo- 
mar. Those absent because of ill- 
ness were Atkin and Rowland. Ron- 
ey was present and did not vote. 


On Tuesday, February 12, the 
bill as amended by the House 
went back to the Senate for concur- 
rence or non-concurrence. The Sen- 
ate voted to stand by its original 
bill by a vote of 21-12. The follow- 
ing Senators voted for our amend- 
ment: Atkins, Burrow, Guffey, Head, 
Hunt, Mitchell, Murray, Oakes, 
Peters, Robinson (of Carter), Rob- 
inson (of Smith), Allen. You will 
be interested to know that Senator 
Allen left the hospital in order to 
come to the legislature to speak and 
vote on the bill. 


On the same day the bill went 
back to the House to see whether 
the House would stand by its po- 
sition or whether it would recede. 
The House voted 50-49 not to re- 
cede. The following House mem- 
bers who had voted for us previously 
voted against us on this vote: Bell, 
Brewer, Doyle (of Perry), Ellis, 
Gracey, Nease, Purdy. Roney who 
was present and did not vote at the 
time the amendment was adopted, 





also voted to recede. The following 
House members who had _ voted 
against us previously, voted with us: 
Boswell, Henry, Johnson, Lasley, 
Smith (of Franklin). Mr. Schultz 
Rowland and Mr. Arthur Atkin who 
had been absent on a previous vote, 
voted with us. 

Following this stalemate, a con- 
ference committee of five members 
from the Senate and five members 
from the House were appointed by 
the speakers to try to iron out the 
differences in the Senate and House 
bills. The following members were 
appointed from the Senate: L. B. 
Jennings, Mrs. Frank Scott, Dale 
Glover, Carroll Oakes, and A. O. 
Sipes. The House members ap- 
pointed were William L. Barry, Ted 





WASHINGTON TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific North- 
west where opportunities are unlimited. 
Without obligation, drop us a card for 


particulars. 
3141 Arcade Bidg.Seattie 1, Washington 


























MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-C, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Morris, Damon Headden, McAllen 
Foutch, and Harry Senter. It is in- 
teresting to note that of these ten 
people only Senator Oakes and Mc- 
Allen Foutch voted for the TEA 
amendment. 


We stand to gain materially 
from the provisions of the original 
general education bill, and we hope 
that there will be some gains as 
the result of our efforts. We do 
feel that we have gained in creating 
a more united front. At least we 
have made an effort for what we 
believe to be right, and this office 
appreciates the help given by all 
local associations and all friends of 
education everywhere. 

It is also important that we realize 
that those legislators who supported 
us did so in the face of tremendous 
pressure from other sources. It is 
imperative that these legislators real- 
ize that the teachers are grateful 
to them. You will also want to thank 
those lay groups who gave support. 

Let us now remain dedicated to 
the purpose of giving the best pos- 
sible education to the youth of our 
state. Let us resolve to further 
strengthen our professional organiza- 
tion. Let us be determined to prove 
to the public that their best invest- 
ment is their investment in educa- 
tion. These are the foundations for 
a better future for our great profes- 
sion. F.E.B. 


Study Opportunities 


HUNDREDS of foreign study opportuni- 
ties in fields ranging from economics to 
electron optics are now available to Ameri- 
can citizens who can qualify on the basis 
of education or experience. The grants, 
which include tuition and living expenses 
in most cases, are offered by countries in 
Europe, Asia, the Middle East and Latin 
America as their contribution to the “ex- 
change of persons” program. 





NOW ...... true 


INCOME PROTECTION 
for TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


at home . . . . in hospital 


Recently licensed to operate in Tennessee, Educators Mutual 
Insurance Company offers economical group plan Income Pro- 
tection to all actively employed Teachers on duty in the State. 
Since September Ist, 6 Tennessee Teacher Groups have pro- 
tected their incomes with Educators Plans which pay them:— 


@ SICKNESS BENEFITS 


© ACCIDENTAL DEATH & 
DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS 


©@ NON-DISABLING INJURY 
BENEFITS 


@ ACCIDENT BENEFITS © HOSPITAL ROOM AND BOARD 


BENEFITS 
© HOSPITAL-EXTRAS BENEFITS 
® MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS 


© DEPENDENTS’ HOSPITAL- 
SURGICAL-MEDICAL BENEFITS 








© SURGICAL BENEFITS 


Educators Mutual is ENDORSED BY THE EASTERN TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION and has the full approval of 
these Education Associations as is shown by their. participa- 


tion:— 
HAMILTON COUNTY 
POLK COUNTY 
SEVIER COUNTY 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 
BRISTOL 
ELIZABETHTON 


You, too, can have this Protection 


Just send in the coupon to find how easy it is to safeguard your 
savings... and your dreams... as more than 175,000 Teachers 
in 9 States have done since 1910. You can choose the amount 
of monthly income you want. You will be protected year ‘round 
including all authorized leaves. No medical questions if you en- 
roll during group installation period. Prompt benefit payments. 
Get your group started NOW. 


Meet 


GENTRY HALE, 
your Educators State 
3 Manager. Write to 
ca him direct at 700 
} Vosswood Drive, 
Nashville. 


TEACHING AIDS 
Sets of authoritative CHILD 
PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS and 
MEDICAL POSTERS especially 
prepared for classroom use by 
our EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
OEPARTMENT. Yours for the 
asking. Check the coupon. 


, 
7) 














(SMT is 
MUTUAL 





Qualifications vary with the particular LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


sah tl Doma. SvlentT oer tancasen rai cal i, ava to flo 
ships hee eebitale, thikees ts ti icine nd | EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. materials without cost or obligation: 
quirement and in some instances, pref- | |NFORMATION ABOUT GROUP INCOME PROTECTION [() ! 
erence will be given to those who have 1 CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS [] MEDICAL POSTERS () | 
not already studied abroad. Further in- | ! 
formation may be had by contacting the i GU =... scsanatwes~apaninmsisoipionsnacinspitsoagaoachslieiselisielt amine TEACHER [7] 
Institute of International Education at 1 ; ADDRESS PUPIL 0 i 
ast Git Steet ta tee Set eo Ok LS ss cacsaoseccouecesctecesyeccoscvcddadecseacias:Seneqeisseubedillietee ie eaeasas ie tte arte 
South Michigan Avenue in Chicago. | ScHooL ........ Pee ONT  ARSAMIREED eg me gn 7 
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Sun Ray 


Floor Maintainer 


Controls Dust... . 

Cleans Floors 
SUN RAY Floor Maintainer is a clear 
stainless compound for the treatment 
of wood and concrete floors and for 
the treatment of dust mops. 
On waxed floor areas, SUN RAY Floor 
Maintainer cleans so well when used on 
the push mop that it is not necessary 
to scrub the floor nearly so often. 
SUN RAY polishes and protects the 
waxed finish on the floor. 
SUN RAY prevents dust. It prevents 
the abrasive effect of dust on floors. 
It materially reduces the danger of the 
detrimental effects of dust to health. 
SUN RAY Floor Maintainer renews 
floors that are dark from years of oil- 
ing. On oily, darkened floors SUN RAY 
penetrates the fibres of the wood and 
drives out the oil and grease, return- 
ing the wood to it’s natural color. 
SUN RAY cleans off rubber marks and 


removes dirt and stain from gymnasium 


floors. 
ardaian. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
















ATLANTA, GA. 


The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes 
Sanitary Products 











Everything's New at 
DINKLER HOTELS 





THE DINKLER PLAZA 
Atlanta 


THE DINKLER-TUTWILER 
Birmingham 
THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Montgomery 
THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 
THE ST. CHARLES 


New Orleans 


Teletype Service 
to all Dinkler Hotels 


'DINKLER 
HOTELES 


CARLING DINKLER, President 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., Vice President 
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Changes Ahead 


(Continued from page 14) 


school and the society in which it 
is rooted, and the historian’s per- 
spective on the growth and decline 
of institutions and _ civilizations. 
Moreover, the choice of content for 
the learning sequences must be made 
with the active and enlightened as- 
sistance of mathematicians, scien- 
tists, and competent specialists from 
other areas of organized knowledge. 


Teachers for Tomorrow 

Construction of new sequences of 
learning experiences will be of little 
value unless we prepare teachers 
who have a firm grasp of the objec- 
tives to be sought and a highly de- 
veloped ability to motivate and guide 
learners in those elements most es- 
sential to their own growth and to 
the demands of a changing society. 
The kinds of programs of teacher 
education which we provide in the 
next decade will condition the 
quality of American education for 
the remainder of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

The preparation of teachers should 
be one of the most highly valued 
activities on any university or college 
campus; and institutions not willing 
to attach such value to this function 
should disqualify themselves from 
participation in it. The evidence of 
valuing should be reflected in staff- 
ing policies, in salaries, and in the 
willingness of members of the facul- 
ties of many departments to invest 
their time and thought in the im- 
provement of teaching. 


Research, the Bellwether 

The quality of education de- 
manded by our age cannot be 
achieved without increased emphasis 
on systematic research and on meas- 
ures for translating research find- 
ings into educational practice. The 
whole fabric of a society in which 
all men share the responsibility for 
public policy rests on a foundation 
of universal education. But universal 
education rests on a shaky founda- 
tion for civic responsibility in 
the modern world unless the educa- 
tive process constantly is made more 
effective by the application of re- 
search. 

Students of education are aware 
of the need to develop theories 


of learning which take into account 
the purposive nature of the human 
organism. They recognize the need 
for intensive and_ sustained re- 
search into the nature of motiva- 
tion and learning, definition and 
measurement of teaching effective- 
ness, and many other problems cen- 
tral to the work of the schools. For 
this fundamental research we can- 
not rely exclusively upon the efforts 
of graduate students or the meager 
amount of time which professors of 
education can set aside from 
crowded teaching schedules. Instead, 
we need to build teams of highly 
competent researchers who will de- 
vote their major efforts over a period 
of years to the construction and test- 
ing of hypotheses with regard to the 
factors influencing education. 

It will not do, however, to wait 
upon the development of an exact 
science of education. Application of 
the imagination to the improvement 
of teaching and the organization of 
learning experiences holds as much 
promise as the advancement of sci- 
ence. Improvement will come quick- 
ly, if a large number of teachers and 
students of education become im- 
bued with a spirit of experimental 
inquiry; and, if the promising ideas 
evolved are tried out under condi- 
tions which permit careful and con- 
tinuous evaluation. The laboratory 
schools on university campuses 
should pioneer in this work as they 
did in the period of the 1920's. Many 
other schools should encourage simi- 
lar attempts by teachers to evolve 
and try out new ideas. 

In order to reap the full benefits 
from research, improved programs 
of teacher education and curriculum 
revision, we must take steps to 
strengthen the organization and ad- 
ministration of our schools. Educa- 
tional administration today is fraught 
with difficulties which arise in part 
from the mounting demands on edu- 
cation, and in part from such factors 
as increasing enrollments, the short- 
age of qualified teachers, the inade- 
quacy and inelasticity of school rev- 
enues, and the existence of many 
school districts too small to provide 
a modern program of education. 

Hope for schools equal to the de- 
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mands of our times rests in a heavy 
investment of thought and an out- 
pouring of resources to make possi- 
ble drastically reorganized sequences 
of learning experiences, new patterns 
for the organization of teaching per- 
sonnel, and a continuous process of 
imaginative planning and systematic 
evaluation. To be truly effective our 
American program of education 
must be suited to the responsibilities 
citizens should assume under a dem- 
ocratic government where individ- 
ual choice and free enterprise pre- 
vail. Furthermore, it must be based 
on the best available knowledge of 
how learning takes place and how 
desirable social changes are _pro- 
duced. 

To thus bring practices in the 
schools in line with the demands of 
our times and the current state of 
knowledge about learning will add 
to the cost of maintaining the 
schools. Fortunately, the American 
economy has advanced to a point 
where doubling or tripling the ex- 
penditures for education will con- 
stitute no real drain on the national 
income. In fact, increased expendi- 
tures for education, so far from con- 
stituting a threat to our standards 
of living, will contribute to an im- 
proved standard, both by creating 
new demands for products and serv- 
ices, and by increasing worker effec- 
tiveness and productivity. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


DoroOTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


(Films mentioned are recently-released 
16mm, _ black-and-white, color is 
stated, and may be secured from your 
regular rental service or from listed pro- 


unless 


ducers. ) 

KEYED to the observable interest of this 
season, How Plants Help Us (12 min., 
Young America Films, 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17) pictures and explains a child’s- 
eye view of human dependence on green 
plants. Its comprehensive scope satisfies 
scientists, its details point to common ex- 
periences and backgrounds of elementary 
school children. We glimpse man’s in- 
genuity too, seeing modification from wild 
to cultivated plants and man-made changes 
of plants to provide food, clothing, shelter, 
medicine, warmth, and beauty. We see 
the wonder of a plant which makes and 
stores its own food, provides us oxygen 
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the Readiness Globe’ 272%" 


For Primary 


Grades 
The A.C.E.I. 
States: 


V Is of correct size. 

V Has good form and pleasing 
colors. 

V Is adaptable; can be used by 
one or more pupils. 

V Stimulates curiosity, 
manipulation. 

V Stimulates initiation, resource- 
fulness, problem-solving. 

V Stimulates imagination and 
creativity. 

V Developes techniques in read- 
ing, spelling, numbers. 

V Promotes growth in social and 
international relationships. 

V Promotes growth in independ- 
ence, exploration, group ac- 
tivity. 

V Approved for Kindergarten, First 
and Second Grades. 


For complete descriptions and prices of Elementary materials, send for free 
catalog, TE57 
Tennessee Representative 


JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM 


North Vine Street, Winchester, Tennessee 
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Noble’s 
HANDWRITING 
FOR EVERY DAY USE 
Your Mary and Johnny, too, 
will be able to White Better 


olen you adopt this Pi 
Handwriting Sostus 








Grades I to 8-State Adopted Texts 


in Tennessee, Texas, New Mexico, 
Alabama, Georgia, North & South 
Carolina, West Virginia, and Alaska. 





Examination Copies Sent upon request to 
School Principals; Order now or ask for 
Catalog 'T.T. 


si 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


Over 50 Years, Books Providing Better Education 
67 IRVING PLACE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 














TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 
We have calls continuously for teachers to begin work immediately. We also have 
positions to be filled in the best schools for 1957-1958. Superintendent are ready to 
award contracts now. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 
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The Land of 
Enchantment 


You will stand in stunned amazement 
when you see Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, and off-the-beaten-track 
you will likely discover some un- 
heralded fiesta or local celebration as 
gay and colorful as the celebrators 
themselves. At Indian pueblos, where 
customs and dress have changed but 
little since the days of the Conquista- 
dores, you will thrill to the throbbing 
rhythm of the tom-tom heralding an 
age-old ceremonial. The pleasing gra- | 
ciousness of Spanish culture and the | 
lingering traces of a rollicking... 
robust Old West add individuality to 
this land of con- | 
} 













trasts. The coupon 
below will bring 
you free ourcolor- | 
ful booklet, map | 
and new Indian 
Arts folder! i 





NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


Room 719, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: [[] Official Highway Mop, 
(1 32 Pg. booklet “‘Land of Enchantment,"* 

(.] New “'Indian Arts** Folder 


NAME 
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by the miracle of photosynthesis, keeps 
wind and water from eroding the earth’s 
surface and returns dead materials to re- 
new the soil. How Animals Help Us is 
a companion film by the same producers. 


Irrigation (15 min. YAF) shows similar 
values: that from early times man’s ingen- 
uity has brought water te help plants 
grow, and that modern inventions have 
added water control and electric power. 
Middle grade and junior high school 
geography and science classes see that 
increased productivity brings fresh vege- 
tables the year round and as many as 
eight crops a year from fields that were 
formerly desert. Using the Southwest 
U.S. as its setting, the film suggests the 
potential of production and the limiting 
costs as problems for present consideration. 
ideas pertinent to wise use of nature’s re- 
sources. 


How Weather Helps Us (11 min., color 
also, Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1) gives a look at a year’s chang- 
ing skies, identifying kinds of clouds that 
signify expected changes of weather. 
Primary grade children observe in the 
film each season’s kind of weather, and 
find that “bad” weather for them may be 
“good” for plants and other animals—an 
excellent beginners’ introduction to notic- 
ing weather changes and their benefits. 


The Weather Station (12 min., YAF) 
carries on beginning ideas through a visit 
to a weather forecaster at his station, see- 
ing the instruments and learning their 
names and what they do, and realizing 
how much the weather determines activi- 
ties of people—bakers, pilots, sea captains, 
farmers, as well as picnickers and _ ball 
players. Having learned respect for the 
skills and knowledge of the weather- 
caster, Johnny follows his visit by making 
his own rain gauge, thermometer, and 
weather vane to observe rather than to 
forecast the weather, and to earn a Scout 
merit. Measuring Temperature and What 
Makes Rain are related YAF films. 

Another new film for elementary grades. 
to show the work of people who help us, 
Our Post Office (11 min., color also, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.) shows truck, 
train, plane, and helicopter, and all the 
service between, in the newest methods. 
We see work of many men and machines 
in every detail from the children’s correct 
addressing and buying stamps and money 
orders to delivery of a surprise for Moth- 





er’s birthday. 


A Boy of the Netherlands (11 min.. 
color also, Coronet) in a trip by canal 
barge to Amsterdam shows both rural 
traditional life and modern city ways, 


good to show children who may read or 
see pictures of the old without the ad- 
dition of the contemporary. It has a story 
interest for younger children and _ ex- 
cellent background for language arts ex- 
perience. 

Two new films for upper elementary 
and high school classes deal with areas 
of increasing imporiance to our country: 
Indonesia, the Land and the People, and 
Southeast Asia, the Land and the People. 
Both are overviews of geography and 
history, including recent changes in tra- 
ditional ways resulting in contrasts in 
social and economic patterns. (12 min., 
color or black and white, Coronet ) 


The Open Window (18 min., color, In- 
ternational Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, 4) produced by British 
Information Service with Jean Cassou of 
the Louvre School of Art as advisor, cele- 
brates the signing of the Treaty of Brussels 
by the five participating countries: Bel- 
gium, France, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom. Eleven 
famous museums permitted photography 
of fifty-nine great works of art from the 
fifteenth through the nineteenth centuries, 
interpreting in this film international cul- 
tural exchange. High school and adult 
groups seeking integrated material on 
current social thought—aside from the 
wealth of art history—may look with profit 
from The Open Window. 


Painting Crowds of People (11 min., 
color, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films), 
the newest of the series with Eliot O'Hara, 
distinguished artist and teacher, shows 
students from junior high age and older, 
not techniques to imitate, but ways to 
interpret impressions of people to give 
scale and action to landscapes. Paintings 
by O'Hara, Marin, Daumier, and Dufy 
illustrate that there are as many ways 
to paint crowds as there are painters. 


Paper in the Round (12 min., Young 
America Films) opens eyes to the third 
dimension in using flat planes of paper. 
Since the film’s demonstrations are based 
on cones and cylinders, high school geo- 
metry classes as well as arts and crafts 
groups from middle grades up may dis- 
cover inspiration for creative ideas of their 
own. The film suggests how to “score” 
paper before bending it, ways to curl and 
shape forms, and to secure shapes and 
additions by slots and tabs or tape or 
staples. As the children in the film 
demonstrate techniques, attention is given 
to varying colors, textures, play of light 
and shadow, making an appeal for critical 
choice when the students begin their own 
creative manipulation of paper sculpture. 
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YOURS 
for the Asking 


118. Bulletin containing description of 
the summer program of the University of 
Vermont, including special institutes, con- 
certs, workshops, as well as the regular 
course offerings. 

119. List of those hard-to-find teaching 
material aids have been assembled for 
teachers by teachers. Whether you need 
samples of grain, rock, fibres and an amaz- 
ing number of other items, you will want 
this list of reasonably priced aids in your 
file. (Practical Aids Company ) 

101. Arts and Crafts of New Mexico 
Indians—A three-fold 17x22 sheet in full 
color. It shows examples of Indian water 
colors and various Indian crafts such as 
jewelry, pottery and blankets. (New Mex- 
ico State Tourist Bureau ) 

102. Bibliographies on Railroad Trans- 
portation—One for use through grade 3, 
the other for use in grade 4 and up. One 
free copy of each per teacher. ( Association 
of American Railroads ) 

103. 1957 Summer Session Bulletin— 
Gives details of all courses offered, as 
well as extra-curricular activities such as 
concerts, plays, lectures and other special 
events .available to all summer session 
students. Also special courses offered at 
Duluth Branch. (University of Minnesota ) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

28. Worktext Catalog—80-page catalog. 
Lists worktext, workbooks, teaching aids, 
texts, readers and library books in the 
fields of mathematics, science, music, tests, 
reading, history, health, shopwork, and 
many others. (The Steck Company ) 

38. Full-color brochure showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom furni- 
ture, in diploma blue and classday coral. 
(American Seating Co.) 


Southeastern Regional 
Conference on Core Teaching 


The Jefferson County (Kentucky) 
School System will be host to the South- 
eastern Regional Conference on Core 
Teaching at the Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel, 
Louisville, Kentucky, on March 29 and 30. 
The conference will begin on Friday eve- 
ning and close with a dinner meeting on 
Saturday evening. Leading educators in 
the South will participate in the con- 
ference as consultants, and all persons in- 
terested are invited to attend. For further 
information and reservations write, Glen 
Edelen, 1034 Lotus Street, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B., 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1956-1957 only 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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The Horace Mann Story 


The Horace Mann Insurance Companies with Home Offices 
in Springfield, Illinois are operating in and sponsored by 
more than 15 State Education Associations across the Nation. 
We are the only Major Insurance Company in the United 
States controlled by teachers exclusively. Through their 
participation as members of their associations and as policy- 
owners in the “Mutual” Company, electing Directors, they 
control the Company. Teachers are written exclusively. The 
theory that teachers are preferred risks has been proved 
beyond a doubt and you are offered more coverage or better 
rates or both than is possible to obtain under other circum- 


stances. This has not been done at a sacrifice of service. 


COVERAGES AVAILABLE 


Automobile Life 
Income Protection Surgical 
Pupil Accident Coverage Hospital 
Major Medical 
Occupational and Personal Liability 
HORACE MANN neering ee ne eee 
INSURANCE | NAME 
COMPANIES | SCHOOL 
W. O. Evers ADDRESS es 
State Manager | CITY STATE 
321—7th Ave. North | - es 
NASHVILLE, TENN. | Tape to postal card and mail this 
coupon NOW, for more information. 























nom FArM 1 Feast 


America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


The wonderful variety of foods we enjoy today is made possible 
by fast refrigerator car service provided by the railroads. Fresh 
and frozen meats, vegetables, fruits and dairy products reach us 
from distant farmlands by railroad — giving us a wider choice 


of fine foods than ever before. 








All year round, refrigerated carloads of 
lettuce, peas, melons, oranges and scores 
of other fruits and vegetables — from all 
over the country — arrive at processing 
plants or city markets, on the way to 
stores in your neighborhood. 









messeeens | ‘ar 
Refrigerator cars are usually cooled by 
cakes of ice stored in bunkers at both 
ends. Sometimes, crushed ice is sprayed 
over the foods. Many cars are mechani- 
cally refrigerated, providing zero tem- 
peratures when needed. 


Carrying fresh food toa hungry America 
is another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day — swiftly, 
safely, and economically! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








Fresh meats are chilled or frozen and 
wrapped at the packing plants, then 
loaded into cars whose temperatures are 
carefully controlled. These cars — “big 
brothers” of your kitchen refrigerator — 
hold up to 80,000 pounds each. 





: « _ 
In winter, certain foods — potatoes, for 
instance—must actually be heated rather 
than cooled, to prevent them from freez- 
ing! Burners placed inside the cars or 
slung underneath keep the air at the 
proper temperature. 





Best wishes to 
the membership of the 
National Education Association 
on its centennial 


anniversary! 











Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 29. 
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A. J. Nystrom Memorial 
Scholarship 


As A TRIBUTE to the memory of Albert 
J. Nystrom, founder of the well-known 
map, globe and chart publishing company 
that bears his name, the directors have 
established a scholarship in advanced 
study for the teaching of geography. The 
candidate to receive the scholarship will 
be selected and awarded annually by the 
Association of American Geographers. The 
scholarship is to be known as The A. J. 
Nystrom Memorial Scholarship for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Teaching of Geogra- 
phy. 

Mr. Nystrom founded the company in 
1903 as the United States representative 
of W&A.K. Johnston, at that time a well- 
known map and globe publishing firm in 
Edinburg, Scotland. In 1914, A. J. Ny- 
strom & Co. began its own publishing pro- 





gram with a series of American History 
maps. The company was the first to | 
publish simplified maps and globes for 

pupils in the primary and lower elemen- 


tary grades. 


NEA 
Life Members 


January 21, 1957 


Davidson County 
Eugene J. Balch 
Thomas F. Charnbliss ] 
William Haywood Cook ‘ 
Mrs. Mary Lou Ennis 


Pe Pe ee 


Monroe County 
Sarah Lee Denton 
Mrs. Glenice Hooper 
Oswell S. Sexton 
Tom W. Thompson 
Margaret R. White 


Rutherford County 





Mrs. E. G. Roberts 


Weakley County 


Joseph Baxter Gardner 


Etowah 
Maxwell C. Ellis 
Kenneth Green 


Nashville 
Nell C. Harrison 
Mary Alice Hill 
Mrs. Madalyn K. Meadors 
Mrs. Kathleen N. Parks 


Tennessee Education Association 





Cavit C. Cheshier 
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It’s News to Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of interest to educators. This 
listing should not be construed as a recom- 
mendation by the editor. If unable to find 
these products in your locality, your 
request to this magazine for further in- 
formation will be forwarded to the manu- 
facturer. 


Xer-sizer is a complete indoor physical 
training unit. It can be used for every 
indoor gym exercise and yet sells at a one 
unit price. The unit can be re-arranged 
in a matter of minutes to make 21 differ- 
ent gym apparatus changes, suitable for 
use by any age from first graders to high 
school students. Made of finest quality 
furniture steel and wood and finished in 
chrome and gloss varnish. Floors and 
ceiling are protected from mars and 
scratches with neoprene sponge and fine 
sheet sponge rubber. DeLuxe model sells 
for $149.00 F.O.B., Pella, Iowa ( Built-Wel 
Co., Pella, Iowa) 


Fun with French is a _ combination 
amusement and educational book with a 
companion phonograph record, intended 
for children of all ages and their parents. 
The full text is contained on an enclosed 
unbreakable vinylite record and the book 
is a visual accompaniment to the record. 
Each French word or phrase is represented 
in the book by a self-explanatory illustra- 
tion. Record and Book, $2.95. (Zodiac Re- 
cording Co., Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y.) 


Relief Map of Europe is constructed of 
heavy vinyl plastic. Raised contours and 
international color schemes show elevations 
to point out the physical characteristics of 
Europe. Countries, major water features 
and selected cities are also included on the 
48x34 inch map. (Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
5235 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, 
Ill. ) 


Thermo-Fax Machine now has a new 
model designed to copy material from 
books, magazines, newspapers, as well 
as any other printed, written, or typed 
material. The “Premier” model has an 
8 x 14 inch copy area. Copy paper is 
placed on the machine, then the material 
to be copied is placed face down on top, 
the cover is lowered and a button pushed. 
When the copying cycle is completed, the 
light shuts off and the cover is raised auto- 
matically. The material is removed and 
the copy is ready for immediate use. 
(Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 
Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn.) 
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CONSERVATION (| 9g CLASSES 


Hoses booklet, 
‘Balance in Nature.’ 
It may help you 

in teaching 4 
your 
boys 
and 

girls to see 
why conservation 
is so important. 


This is SO 
understandingly 
told on the 


Junior High level that 
it becomes apparent— 
all life is interdependent 
and without conservation 
















OVER 65 PICTURES 

6% x 8%" —36 pages 
Sketch used here is 
from the booklet 
BALANCE IN NATURE. 
Most of the illustra- 
tions are true-life 

hotos...It is one of 

‘ow, Peterson’s popu- 
lar basic science ed- 
ucation series. It’s by 
Parker & Buchsbaum. 


To get booklet, described, write to 


consequences are serious... CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 








Chicago 5, Ill. and send 60¢ ppd. 


The bright, lively flavor and’ 
pleasant chewing of delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost) 


and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 








Pp Servi 
Colorado Education Association 
1605 Penn. Dept. 9,. Denver 3, Colo. 


Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Pl t ice 

















‘Harlow Publishing Corp. 


Oklahoma City Chattanooga 












sth é UNION TEACHER’S PETS 


Rayon-linen skirt with the smoothness of sharkskin, in proportionate sizes for perfect fit—arrow detail 
and pockets in front, kick pleat in front and back. Beige, toast, black, navy, powder, short, size 10-18, 
medium, size 10-20, tall, size 12-20, 5.98. The matching silcona blouse comes in white with navy, 
black, powder blue, toast stripes. Sizes 8-18, 4.98. 


SPORTSWEAR, STREET FLOOR 


Betty Hartford's basic dress, perfect for the classroom in no-iron ‘‘Chopstix,’’ a blend of acetate 
and cotton, styled with cardigan neck. Blue, apricot, mint, mauve, sizes 12-20, 12!/,-22!/,, 10.95. 


CAREER SHOP, THIRD FLOOR 
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Eighty-Ninth Annual Convention 
Tennessee Education Association 


Nashville 


April 11, 12, 1957 


General Sessions 


First General Session 


Memorial Auditorium 


Thursday, 7:30 p.m. 


Presipinc: George Barnes, President, Tennessee Education As- 
sociation 
NASHVILLE ALL-Ciry SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

The Star Spangled Banner Orchestra and Audience 
Rakoczy March Hungarian Melody, Arr. Clifford Page 
Londonderry Air Arr. J. S. Zamecnik 
Edvard Grieg—Arr. Tom Clark 
Opus 68, No. 2 

Opus 68, No. 1 

Richard Wagner 

Arr. Seredy-Tocaben 


Grieg Suite 
Grandmother's Minuet 
Sailor's Song bomen 

Selection from Tannhauser 


INvocATION: Robert Neil, Nashville 
Introduction of Platform Guests 
ApprEss: Norman Cousins, Editor,Saturday Review 


PLATFORM GUESTS 

The Administrative Council of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation. Officers of East, Middle, and West Tennessee Education 
Associations, the Classroom Teachers Department, the Ten- 
nessee Public School Officers Association, and the Tennessee 
College Association. Chairmen of Sections, Past-Presidents of 
the Tennessee Education Association, Staff of the Tennessee 
Education Association. 


Second General Session 


Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, 9:15 2.m. 
Presipinc: George Barnes, President, Tennessee Education As- 


sociation 
Tower Cuorr, Grove High School 


I 

Prayer to Jesus ..... ...George Oldroyd 

Thanks Be to Thee George F. Handel 
ba 

Excerpts from Oklahoma Richard Rodgers 
Ill 


. Aaron Copland 
... Victor Herbert 


Younger Generation . 

Italian Street Song 
InvocaTIon: Rex Turman, Savannah 
Introduction of Platform Guests 
Appress: Dr. J. Lester Buford, Past-President, National Educa- 

tion Association 
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ApprEss: “Atoms for Peace,” Dr. William Laurence, Science 
Editor of the New York Times 
PLATFORM GUESTS 
The Administrative Council of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, Division Heads of the State Department of Education, 
Mrs. Ralph Frost, E. M. Reed. 


Third General Session 


Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, 8:00 p.m. 


Concert: All-State Band and Chorus 

Bernard Fitzgerald, Conductor, All-State Band; Director of 
Bands, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Dallas Draper, Conductor, All-State Chorus; Director of Choral 
Activities, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


ALL-STATE BAND 


Proud Heritage March ..Latham 
American Jubilee Overture Wagner 


ALL-STATE CHORUS 
First Chorus Group 
Come, Soothing Death 
The Lark in the Morn 
Last Words of David 
ALL-STATE BAND 
First Suite in E Flat 
ALL-STATE CHORUS 


Holst 


Second Chorus Group 
Sugar and Spice 
Almost Like Being in Love 
Holiday Song 
ALL-STATE BAND 
Andante from Violin Concerto ..... Strauss 
2 Gna | eet 8 Vlei ame Osser 
Black Horse Troop March 


Programs of Sections 


Administrative 
Auditorium, Elks Club 
Friday, 2:30 p.m. 
Presipinc: Ira Daniel, Murfreesboro 
2:15 Panet Discussion on New School Laws—Moderator: 
Quill E. Cope, Commissioner of Education 
Participants: State Department of Education Officials 
BusINEss 


BUSINESS 
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Life and Casualty welcomes you. . . 


. and cordially invites you to visit the Observation 
Deck atop Life and Casualty Tower to be officially 
opened April 30th. 


Towering 409 feet to the top of the penthouse, Life 
and Casualty Tower is the tallest commercial structure 
in the Southeast. 

















Life and Casualty 


HOME OFFICE: NASHVILLE 









































Air Conditioned Rooms for Almost All Classes 


Summer Session Planned to Meet Needs of 


Scholarships for Teachers in Secondary Schools and 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


1957 Summer Session 
June 10-August 17 


1. Teachers 

2. Students beginning or continuing graduate work 
3. High School graduates who wish to enter college 
in June 


1. College students who wish to speed up work toward 
degree 


Colleges 


For bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session 
P. O. Box 1645, Substation B 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 





BECKERS STANDARD BAKING 
COMPANY 


Party & Wedding Cakes 
Phone CY 2-613! 
2600 Twelfth Avenue, South 








GAINES CORRECT SHOES 
“QUALITY SHOES FOR THE FAMILY” 
NOW TWO CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 
214 Bennie Dillon Bldg. 

Medical Arts Bldg., Cor. 21st & Garland St. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 




















Ask Your Grocer 
For Alloway’s 
Table Test Eggs 














Red Top and Checker Cab 
Phone AL 4-1611 
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Agriculture 

Auditorium, State Library and Archives Bldg. 

Friday, 1:30 p.m. 

Presipinc: Sidney Bishop, Vocational Agriculture Teacher, 
Rutledge High School 
Apvpress: “Techniques in Developing Young Farmer Classes,” 
R. E. Bass, Vice President, American Vocational Association, 
and State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, Richmond; 
Virginia. 


BUSINESS 


Art Education 


Dining Room, Vanderbilt University 
Thursday, 6:00 p.m. 
Presipinc: Charles Dorn, Memphis 
6:00 Dunner, cafeteria style 
7:Q0 Panst Discussion: State Arts Advisory Committee 
Chairman, Dr. John Robertson, Head of the Department 
of Art Education, University of Tennessee 


Room 103, Peabody College, Industrial Arts Building 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
Reservations must be sent to Miss Katherine Reed, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, by April 1. $1.50 
“Organizations for Arts Education Personnel,” Mrs. 
Lola Fitzgerald 
Exhibits: S.E.A.A. and N.A.E.A. Literature; Students Craftwork 
Charles Dorn presiding 
Fine Arts Building, Museum, Peabody College 
1:45 PROGRAM 
“Memphis State Educational Television” Demonstration: 
Portable closed-circuit system, Charles Dorn 
:15 “Stylize Design and Color,” Students Work, Thomas 
Griffith 
3:45 “Arts in the Elementary Schools,” Mrs. Agnes Ford 
4:00 Coffee-Social 
Exhibits: Drawing and painting by students of different grade 
levels, visual arts educational books and curriculum guides. 
Classroom teachers are urged to attend; transportation will be 
arranged from the auditorium to the college. 


1:15 Busrngss: 


to 


Association for Childhood Education 
Ballroom, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, 1:00 p.m. 
Presipinc: Mrs. Gussie H. Smith, Chattanooga 


1:00 LUNCHEON 
2:00 Apvpress: Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Association for Student Teaching 
Private Dining Room, B & W Cafeteria 
Friday, 5:30 p.m. 
Presipinc: Dr. Hiliary Parker, Murfreesboro 
PANEL Discussion: “What AST is Doing in Tennessee” 


Attendance Teachers 
Assembly Room, Noel Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presipinc: Mrs. Nesby Pemberton, Wartburg 
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Trade Your Old For New Cash, Credit or Trade 


MR. FATMAN 


Open Evenings By Appointments 
“We Rent Anything” 
AL 6-2573 AL 6-1766 
Peoples Furniture Co., Inc. 


114-3rd Avenue, No. 
Nashville, Tennessee 








for fine 


FLOWERS 


in 


Nashville and Chattanooga 








When in Nashville Visit Our Store 


B. H. STIEF 


Jewelry Company 
aS 


214-216 Sixth Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 














Office Supplies—Office Furniture 
Most Complete Stock in Nashville 


Stoddard me 


OFFICE FURNISHERS AND STATIONERS 
PRINTERS and LITHOGRAPHERS 


128 Sixth Ave., So. Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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Welcome Teachers 


Abani a Hotel 
nid 


450 Murfreesboro Road—Nashville 10 


Completely air-conditioned Free Television 


95 Units Swimming Pool 








it's 


for smart feminine fashions 


3 Locations— 
Downtown Nashville, Green Hills and 
Madison, Tennessee 








KRESS 


5 - 10 - 25c Stores 
Merchandise You Want 
at 
Low Popular Prices 
“Watch Kress Windows” 


Stores at 


237 North Fifth Ave. and 317 North Third Avenue 











NASHVILLE, TENN. 
221 Sixth Ave., No. 


2147 Green Hills Village 


ATLANTA, GA. 
239 Peach Tree 





RESTAURANTS 
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12:30 Invocation: 1. Wesley Pickel, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation 
REMARKS: 
LUNCHEON 
INTRODUCTION OF SPEAKER: Mr. Arthur Jones 

1:30 Appress: “The Attendance Teacher and Her Chal!- 
lenge,” Dr. Ella Ross, East Tennessee State College 


2:00 Business 


Arthur Jones, Supr. Census and Attendance 


Audio-Visual Education 


Adult 2 Assembly Room, First Baptist Church 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presivinc: R. M. DeVault, Kingsport 
2:00 AppreEss: Dr. Clarence Carder, East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Johnson City 


Business Education 
Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
William L. Merritt, Jr., Maryville 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:30 “Work Simplification—What Every Business Teacher 
Should Know About It,” Loren E. Waltz, Instructor 
in Business Education and Office Training, Indiana 
University 


PRESIDING: 


Classroom Teachers 

War Memorial Auditorium 

Friday, 8:45 a.m. 

Invocation: Mrs. Thomas O. Miller, Vice-President, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers 
PLEDCE TO THE Fiac: Miss Mary Hill, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
Music: Florence Cox McFerrin, Coloratura 
Mary Margaret Cox, Pianist 
ApprEss: Dr. Howard Dawson, Executive Secretary, Rural 
Education, National Education Association 
BusINESS 


College Association 
Ballroom, Hermitage Hotel 
Thursday, 9:20 a.m. 
| a Barksdale, 
Institute 
9:20 INVOCATION 


PRESIDING: Dean, Tennessee Polytechnic 


BusINEss 

PROGRAM THEME: Higher Education in Tennessee 

9:30 “The Role, Function, Purpose, and Needs of Higher 
Education,” Dr. K. L. Knickerbocker, Professor, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

10:25 “Existing Facilities of State Supported Colleges in 
Tennessee,” Dr. Q. M. Smith, President, Middle Ten- 
nessee State College, Murfreesboro. 

10:05 “Population Forecast and Trends: Measurement of 
Shifts,” Mr. Ormond Corry, Research Associate, Bureau 
of Business and Economic Research, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 

11:35 Discussion 

12:15 LuNcHEON 
“Report on Existing Facilities of Church Related and 
Independent Colleges of Tennessee,” President David 
Lockmiller, University of Chattanooga. 
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SIGNATURE BOOKS 


RECOMMENDED BY: 








Supervising Editor 
ENID LAMONTE 
MEADOWCROFT 


Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft's own 
books nave been called “juvenile 
classics’ by the New York Times. 
The author of twenty-two books for 
children she has a rich and varied 
experience working with children. 
Under her watchfui eye each Signa- 
ture Book has received the highest 
praise from authorities. 








$2.77 List 


Order by 


Less discount to Title, 


Schools 


Group or Set 


* 


Educators, Librarians and Reviewers 


* "I know of no other books of this kind that excel them."'"—Frederick 
Houk Law, Editor, Education Dept., The Reader's Digest 


* "... notable . 


. . deserve the attention of children, parents and 


librarians throughout the country.'"—Dilla W. MacBean, Director, 
Division of Libraries, Chicago Public Schools 
* "Each book is exciting and easy to read. Attractive end papers 
and illustrations summarize the great events in each famous per- 
son's life.""—Scholastic Teacher 


"Attractive in print, pictures and text. They avoid pitfalls of the 


over-simplified biographies that concentrate just on the childhood 
years. Recommended as interesting and authentic.""—N. Y. Library 


Journal 
"Congratulations. 


We want to recommend Signature Books to 


the teachers and librarians in our county system.''"—Union County 
Board of Education 
Published by Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 


IN STURDY BUCKRAM LIBRARY BINDINGS 


GROUP 2-—Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 
AND RECOMMENDED FOR REMEDIAL READING IN HIGHER 


Net 
Deliverea 





AND RECOMMENDED FOR REMEDIAL READING IN HIGHER 
GRADES Net 
Delivered 
Copies Title and Auther Price 
THE STORY OF: 
BUFFALO BILL, Edmund Collier, 
Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 2.08 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, Nina Brown 
Baker, I/lus. by David Hendrickson 2.08 
DAVY CROCKETT, Enid LaMonte 
Meadowcroff, I/lus. by C. B. Falls 2.08 
THOMAS ALVA EDISON, Enid LaMonte 
Meadowcroft, Illus. by Harve Stein 2.08 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, 
Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 2.08 
ULYSSES S. GRANT, Jeannette Covert 
Nolan, Illus. by Lynd Ward 2.08 
LAFAYETTE, Haze! Wilson, 
Illus. by Edy Legrand 2.08 
ROBERT E. LEE, /ris Vinton, 
Illus. by John Alan Maxwell 2.08 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Nina Brown Baker, 
Illus. by Warren Baumgartner 2.08 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, Margaret 
Leighton, Illus. by Corinne Dillon 2.08 
LOUIS PASTEUR, Alida Sims Malkus, 
Illus. by Jo Spier 2.08 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, 
Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 2.08 
ANDREW JACKSON, 
Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, 
Illus. by David Hendrickson 2.08 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Winthrop 
Neilson, Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 2.08 
DANIEL BOONE, William O. Steele, 
Illus. by Warren Baumgartner 2.08 
KIT CARSON, Edmund Collier, 
Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 2.08 
AMELIA EARHART, Adele de Leeuw, 
Illus. by Harry Beckhof 2.08 
MOZART, Helen L. Koutmann, 
Illus. by Eric M. Simon 2.08 
TOTAL—Price for this Group 
18 Books—Group 1 $49.86 


Wholesale Distributors 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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Copies 


Title and Author 


THE STORY OF: 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, 


7 


Price 


Arna Bontemps, I/lus. by Harper Johnson 2.08 


GOOD QUEEN BESS, Alida Sims Malkus, 








Order From 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Hlus. by Douglas Gorsline 2.08 
JOAN OF ARC, Jeannette Covert Nolan, 
“ Illus. by Pranas Lape’ 2.08 
JOHN PAUL JONES, Iris Vinton, 

Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 2.08 
POCAHONTAS, Shirley Graham, 

Illus. by Mario Cooper 2.08 
MARCO POLO, Olive Price, 

Illus. by Federico Castellon 2.08 
MARK TWAIN, Joan Howard, 

Illus. by Donald McKay 2.08 
MAD ANTHONY WAYNE, Hazel Wilson, 

Illus. by Lawrence Beall Smith 2.08 
CLARA BARTON, Olive Price, 

Illus. by Ruth Ives 2.08 
GENERAL CUSTER, Margaret Leighton, 

Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 2.08 
JOHN J. AUDUBON, Joan Howard, 

Illus. by Federico Castellon 2.08 
CRAZY HORSE, Enid LaMonte Meadow- 

croft, Illus. by William Reusswig 2.08 
STEPHEN DECATUR, Iris Vinton, 

Illus. by Graham Kaye 2.08 
LEIF ERICSON, William O. Steele, 

Illus. by Pranas Lape’ 2.08 
STEPHEN FOSTER, Esther Douty, 

Illus. by Jo Polseno 2.08 
MARTHA WASHINGTON, Jeannette 

Covert Nolan, I/lus. by Corinne Dillon 2.08 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Ear! Schenck 

Miers, Illus. by Reynold C. Pollok 2.08 
LOUISA MAY ALCOTT, Joon Howard, 

Mlas. by Flora Smith 2.08 
TOTAL—Price for this Group 

18 Books—Group 2 $49.86 
Complete Set—Groups 1 & 2 $99.72 


P. O. Box 367 








2:00 





“Ability of the State to Finance Higher Education,” 
Dr. Charles P. White, Professor of Finance and Direc- 
tor of Bureau of Business and Economic Research, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

2:30 Discussion 

3:00 Business 


County Superintendents 
Private Dining Room, B & W Cafeteria 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presipinc: E. A. Bird, Jasper 
12:30 Luncheon 
BusINEsSS 
ApprEss: Dr. Howard Dawson, Executive Secretary, Rural Edu- 
cation, National Education Association 
(County Superintendents will join the Administrative Section at 


2:30 P.M.) 


SAM WOOD & CO. 


Telephone ALpine 5-7758 
901 Second Avenue, South Nashville 10, Tennessee 


Convenient Terms Arranged 
on furniture and major appliances 


Hours 9-6 Monday through Saturday’ 
Free Parking 





Furniture 





Rugs 
Bedding 
Baby Beds 


Playpens 


Ranges Television Receivers Fishing Tackle 
Refrigerators Radios Luggage 
Freezers Record Players Paints, Enamels 


OPBPBP PEP eh» tte ie a Pedder aaa 
DID PID PPP PPP PPP PPP 


Washing Machines Vacuum Cleaners Paint Brushes 
Air Conditioners Floor Polishers Power Mowers 
Fans Percolotors, Toasters Garden Tools 
Toys Waffle Irons, Mixers Infants’ Wear 


A BUYING SERVICE ESTABLISHED 
TO SAVE OUR TEACHERS MONEY 


Quality 
Craftsmanship hick 0 


@ FLOOR COVERING 
@ DRAPERIES 











I N Cc 
(ZUARANTERD CRAFTSMANSHIP) 


1919 Church St. oe AL 5-2743 




















Elementary Principals 
Ballroom, Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, 12:15 p.m. 
PRESIDING: W. Ross McGehee 
12:15 LuNCHEON 
Appress: Lester Buford, Former President of the National 
Education Association 


BusINEss 


English 
Noel Hotel, Ballroom 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presipinc: Dr. Walter R. Smith, Memphis State College 
BusINEss 


ApprEss: Dr. George F. Horner, Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 


French 
Room 202, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
° Friday, 1:30 p.m. 
PRESIDING: Dr. Stratton Buck, Sewanee . 


Speaker to be announced 


Guidance 


Capital Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 

THEME: Guidance in Tennessee, Current status and plans for 
the future. 
LuNCHEON Music: Gid Lowe III, Cookeville 
“Current Status,” Mrs. Annie W. Ward, Director of State Test- 
ing and Guidance Program 
“The Guidance Function of the Classroom Teacher,” Jack 
Kough, Director of Program Development, Science Research 
Associates 
BusINEss 


Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation 


Lower Auditorium, Hume-Fogg High School 
Friday, 1:30 p.m. 

Presipinc: Dr. Francis Riel, Murfreesboro 

1:30 Busrvess 

2:00 AppreEss: “Value of Physical Fitness for all School Chil- 
dren,” Blanton Collier, Head Football Coach, 
University of Kentucky. 

2:45 Report on President Eisenhower's Conference on Phys- 

ical Fitness, Dr. Francis Riel 


Home Economics 

Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 

Friday, 12:00 m 

Presipinc: Marie Hill, Karns High School, Knoxville 
LUNCHEON 
INvocaTIoN: Mrs. M. A. Grant, Columbia 
“A Teacher's Eyeview of Europe,” Dorothy Adcock, Fulton 
High School, Knoxville 
BusINEss . 
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Industrial Arts and Trade and 
Industrial Education 


Hume-Fogg Technical & Vocational High School 
Friday, 1:15 p.m. 
Presipinc: Neal Beard, General Building Trades Instructor, 
Lawrenceburg High School 
AppreEss: Industrial Arts Awards and Student Craftsman’s 
Fair—an illustrated talk, by W. A. McGinnis, I.A.A. advisor 
and Director of Vocational Education, Memphis, Tennessee 
BusINESS 


Junior High School 
Blue Flame Room, Nashville Gas Company 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presipinc: H. B. McDonough, Principal, East Nashville Jr. 
High School 
Appress: “The Junior High School Today and the Junior High 


School of the Future,” John H. Lounsbury, Assistant Professor of - 


Education, University of Florida. 


Latin 
Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presipinc: Mrs. Carl Chaney, Lebanon 
12:30 LuNncH 
1:30 “Youth Takes a Holiday,” Dr. Austin Lashbrook, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee 
2:30 Business 


Library 
Old South Room, Maxwell House Hotel 
, Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presipinc: Mrs. Hazel Steadman, Selmer 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:15  Appress: Mrs. Marguerite Henry, author of books for 
children and young people 
2:00 Business 


Mathematics 
Adult 3 Assembly Room, First Baptist Church 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presipinc: Robert A. McCabe, Chattanooga 


Appress: Dr. F. Lynwood Wren, Head, Dept. of Mathematics, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
BUSINESS 


Modern Language 
Room 201, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
2:00 APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 
ApprEss: “El Colonialismo y los pueblos hispanoamericanos,” 
Pedro Reyes Velazquez, Monterrey, Mexico 
PANEL: “Audio Visual Aids, Clubs, Collateral Reading, and 
Projects,” Anne Battle, Alma Phillips, Dr. Milton Shane 


Music Educators Association 
Room 301, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Thursday, 4:00 p.m. 
Presipinc: Dr. Charles Gary, Clarksville 
4:00 TMEA Board of Controls Meeting 
Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


6:00 Board of Controls Dinner 
Sam Davis Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
12:30 LuncHeon: (Music provided by the Austin Peay State 
College Faculty Trio.) 
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Compliments of 


HARRISON BROTHERS 


Glowenrs 


533 Church Street—Phone AL 6-5191 
SUDEKUM BLDG. 








Welcome... 
TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


We Extend To You A Cordial 
Invitation To Visit Our Store 





Petway-Reavis Co. 
424-426 CHURCH ST. 


Style Headquarters for Nashville Men 








Te: oe 


Compliments 


Anthony Pure Milk Co., Inc. 


The Milk you like to Drink. 














Welcome Teachers! 


NICKLEY'S RESTAURANT 


230 6TH AVE., NO. 
Delicious Charcoal Broiled 


Steaks & Hamburgers 


We Never Close! 
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BELLS BOOTERIES INC. 


703-705 Church St. 
SHOES FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
30—60—90 Day Charge Accounts 


Nationally Famous Brand Shoes 


WOMEN Men 
VITALITY FLORSHEIM 
LA BELLE 
NCCENT WINTHROP 
CUSTOMCRAFT WESBORO 
RISQUE 

CHILDREN 
WEATHER BIRD 
PRO-TEK-TIV 


HANDBAGS, HOSIERY 














ns 
LOWELL THOMAS 
SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD 


Thrilling story of ancient wonders inspires 
a famous explorer to a world-wide search 
for present-day marvels over 100 new 


photographs—many in color 


$6.95 Postpaid 


« 
Cokesbury BOOK STORE 


810 Broadway Tel. CHapel 2-162! 


ee eee 
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Science 
Parlors B and C, Noel Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presipinc: Mrs. Miguel Caballero 
12:30 LuNCHEON 
2:00 AppreEss: Dr. Ellsworth S. Obourn, Science Specialist, 
U. S. Office of Education 


Secondary School Principals 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presipinc: H. G. Loy, Fountain City 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:30 “Keystones of Good Staff Relations,” Dr. Ellsworth 
Tompkins, National Education Association 
2:30 BusINEss 
Tickets available in Andrew Jackson Lobby until 10:00 a. m. 


Secretarial Section 
Highland Crest Restaurant 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
PrEsipinc: Ann Hunter 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:30 ApprEess: M. P. Bowman, Dean, Austin Peay State 
College, Clarksville 
2:15 Business 


Social Studies 
Auditorium, YMCA 
Friday, 1:45 p.m. 
Presipinc: William K. Wright, Nashville 
PANEL: Mrs. E. R. Harris, Parmer School, Nashville, Mod- 
erator 
“Community Resources in the Primary Grades,” 
Mrs. Alber Mitchell, Harpeth Valley School, Nashville, 
Mrs. W. O. Evers, Parmer School, Nashville; 
“The Slow Learner in the Elementary School,” 
Mrs. Helen Suttle, Julia Green School, Nashville, 
Charles Tarkington, Mt. View School, Nashville; 
“Skills Needed in the Secondary School Social Studies,” 
Clarence Overstreet, Madison High School, Madison, 
Richard Duncan, Hillsboro High School, Nashville; 
“Social Studies in the Ungraded Classroom,” 
Mrs. Jane Cobb, Turner School, Nashville, 
Mrs. Nancy Edwards, Central High School, Nashville 
BusINEss 


Spanish and Portuguese 
Parlors C-1 and C-2, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, 5:30 p.m. 
Presipinc: Mrs. H. J. Huey, Nashville 
5:30 INTRODUCTIONS AND BusINEsS 
6:00 DINNER 
6:30 “La Espana de Cervantes” or “Menendez y Pelayo: 
Ciudadano Libre de la Republica de las Letras,” Pro- 
fessor Pedro Reyes Velazquez, Professor of Castillian 
Literature in the Instituto Technologico y De Estudios 
Superiores De Monterrey, Monterrey, Mexico 


Special Education 
(International Council for Exceptional 
Children) 


Iris Room, Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m 
Presipinc: Mrs. Rebecca M. Finn, Knoxville 
12:30 LuNCHEON 
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clothing . . . hobbie crafts . . . girl scouts and boy scouts needs. 
Burk & Co. serving the needs of Tennessee Teachers since 1843, 
welcome you to Nashville . . . all thats necessary for you to 


open a charge account at Burk’s is your signature. 


DUNUQANAOQ00000000000000000000040000FOEUOUAAOASOOOOUUOUAGOONEOOOUOOOAGOPOUOUGAAGGRODOUNAAADGROAT 3008000023203 3 820A PNR 


Welcome 
Tennessee Teachers 


. in womens and mens clothing . . . sporting goods, gym 


Su LT 





— Peabody College for Teachers 


of TWO Summer Programs 


























personnel. 





The Full ae MID-SUMMER 
SUMMER SESSION the SESSION 
June 7-August 12 completely June 24 — July 27 

16 hours graduate credit _ 8 hours graduate credit 
Long distinguished in the teacher-training field, George Peabody Write today for 
College for Teachers organizes its SUMMER SCHOOL to meet the NEW CATALOG 
professional and calendar needs of teachers, librarians, principals, Aunithiing te eneiiidiitian ‘lbiailt aps 
superintendents, supervisors, and other public and private school by PEABODY COLLEGE'S new venture, 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


THE MID-SUMMER SESSION. Address: 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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A Friendly Welcome; and 
Royal Service 


awaits you at 


CUTTERS EXCHANGE, INC. 


901 Demonbreun St. 


Phone AL 5-5661 





Free Parking 





DESKS—CHAIRS—FILES 

STORAGE CABINETS— 

LOUNGE FURNITURE— 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 











Bae W 
CAFETERIA 


Serving Hours 


BREAKFAST LUNCH 
6:30 to 9:30 10:45 to 3:00 


DINNER 
4:15 to 8:15 


229—Sixth Ave., North 














1:30 “The Emotionally Disturbed Child in the Public 
Schools,” Edward D. Greenwood, M. D., The Men- 
ninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 

2:15 Business 

Reservations must be sent to Mrs. Harold Huffman, 2112 Pierce 
Ave., Nashville, by April 9. $1.85. 


Speech Association 
Parlors A and B, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presipinc: Dr. Carroll Ellis, Nashville 
12:30 ‘LuNcHEON 
1:30 “How to Develop a Speech Program,” Dr. James H. 
McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 
2:30 Bustness 


Supervising Teachers 
Colonial Room, Maxwell House Hotel 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 


Preswwinc: Mrs. Vieva L. Woodruff, Elizabethton 
INVOCATION 


BUSINESS 
PaNEL: “Relationships in Supervision,” Dr. Clarence Greever, 
Professor of Education, Middle Tennessee State College; Mr. 


Baxter Hobgood, Superintendent, Murfreesboro Public Schools; 
Mrs. Margaret Pope, Supervisor, Dyer County Schools; Mr. 
Robert Chenault, Principal, Warner School, Nashville; Mrs. 
Andrena Briney, Teacher, Demonstration School, Murfreesboro. 


Cononial Room, Maxwell House Hotel 
Thursday, 5:30 p.m. 

Presipinc: Mrs. Vieva L. Woodruff, Elizabethton 
INVOCATION 
Music 
ApprEss: “Positive Supervisory Leadership for Today’s 
Schools,” Dr. Thomas R. Landry, Director of Elementary 
Education, State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 
For reservations contact Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Smith, Hamblen 
County Schools, Morristown, Tennessee. $2.75. 


Tennessee School Food Service 
Association 


Dining Room, Downtown Presbyterian Church 
154 Fifth Avenue, North 
Friday 12:45 P.M. 


PresipinG: Mrs. Claudine Strickland, Memphis 

Devotionat by Rev. William D. Gray, Pastor, Downtown Pres- 
byterian Church, Nashville 

VocaL Numpsenrs will be presented by Mr. Robert G. Neil, Prin- 
cipal of Clemons School, Nashville 

AppreEss: Mrs. Ila Huff, Director of Girls’ Club, Memphis 

Mrs. Mary P. Wilson of Nashville will demonstrate the tech- 


niques of cake decorating. 


Vocational Association 

War Memorial Auditorium 

Friday, 3:00 p.m. 

CALL ‘ro ORDER 
INVOCATION 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 
Appress: “Looking Ahead with Vocational Education,” R. 
E. Bass, Vice-President of American Vocational Association, and 
State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, Richmond, Virginia 
BusINESS 
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Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners 
Thursday, April 11 


TENNESSEE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION: Ballroom, Hermitage Hotel, 
12:30 p.m. 

Art Epucation: Dining Room, Vanderbilt University, 6:00 p.m. 

Supervisors: Colenial Room, Maxwell House Hotel, 5:30 p.m. 
Reservations: Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Smith, Hamblen County 
Schools, Morristown. $2.75. 

TENNESSEE Music EpucaTors ASSOCIATION BOARD OF CONTROLS: 
Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 6:00 p.m. 


Friday, April 12 


ALPHA DELTA Kappa: B & W Cafeteria, 8:00 a.m. 

PEABODY COLLEGE ALUMNI: Ballroom, Hermitage Hotel, 7:30 
a.m. Reservations: Dr. J. E. Windrow, Peabody College. 
Ant Epucation: Room 103, Industrial Arts Building, Peabody 
College, 12:30 p.m. Box lunch reservations must be sent to 
Miss Katherine Reed, Peabody College, Nashville, by April 1. 

$1.50. 

Ace: Colonial Room, Maxwell House Hotel, 1:00 p.m. Reserva- 
tions: Miss Mildred Campbell, 2929 Twenty-Second Avenue, 
South, Nashville, 12. 

ATTENDANCE TEACHERS: Assembly Room, Noel Hotel, 12:30 
p-m. 

Business Epucation: Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 
p.m. 

County SUPERINTENDENTS: Private Dining Room, B & W Cafe- 
teria, 12:30 p.m. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: Ballroom, Hermitage Hotel, 
12:15 p.m. Reservations: Send $2.00 to Miss Martha Batey, 
Amqui School, Madison, by April 10. 

Guwance: Capitol Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
Reservations: Mrs. Annie W. Ward, Director, State Testing 
and Guidance Program, The University of Tennessee, Knox- 
vill. $2.25. 

Home Economics: Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
12:00 m. 

Latin: Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reserva- 
tions: Mrs. Elinor Stroh, Hillsboro High School, Nashville. 
Lisrary: Ole South Room, Maxwell House Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
Music Epucators: Sam Davis Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reservations: 

Mrs. Margaret Rhame, 806 Redwood Drive, Nashville. 

ScHooL Foop Service AssociaTiOn: Dining Room, Downtown 
Presbyterian Church, 12:30 p.m. Reservations: Contact Mrs. 
Earl J. Wrenn, 1119 Richmond Drive, Nashville 6, by April 
9. $1.75. 

SciENCE: Parlors B & C, Noel Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reservations: 
Mrs. Rena C. Greene, Cavert Junior High School, 2500 Fair- 
Fax, Nashville, 12. $2.00. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL PrincipaLs: Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel,- 12:30 p.m. 

SECRETARIAL: Highland Crest Restaurant, 12:30 p.m. Reserva- 
tions: Mrs. Ruth Hessey, Dustin Lane, Nashville. 

SpEcIAL EpucaTion: Iris Room, Hermitage Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
Reservations: Contact Mrs. Harold Huffman, 2112 Pierce 
Avenue, Nashville, by April 9. $1.85. 

Sprecu: Parlors A & B, Maxwell House Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reser- 
vations: Dr. Carroll Ellis, David Lipscomb College, Nashville. 

AtpHa Detta Kappa Dinner and Business Meeting: Bozeman’s 
Restaurant, on Murfreesboro Road, 5:00 p.m. 

TENNESSEE CHAPTER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SPANISH AND PorTUGUESE: Parlors C-1 & C-2, Maxwell 
House Hotel, 5:30 p.m. 

Union Universiry ALUMNI: B & W Cafeteria, 5:30 p.m. 


Reception 


Shelby County Teachers honoring George Barnes, Ballroom, 
Hermitage Hotel, 3:30-5:30 p.m. 
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cus tf ily 
223 Sixth Avenue 
Telephone AL 6-8600 


PALIZZIO’S SANDLER OF BOSTON 
FLORSHEIM CAPEZIOS 

BROMLEY DELMANETTES 
SAHARI 


MATCHING HANDBAGS 
HOSIERY 
COSTUME JEWELRY 








KO 


THE HIGHLAND CREST 


Nashville’s Finest Steak House 
Highway 100, at Harding Rd. 


“Specializing in Fine Quality Charcoal Broiled 
Steaks of all kinds and serving a wide selection 
of other tempting and delicious menus in 


Nashville’s most pleasant atmosphere.” 


Your choice of Dinners from $1.45 up 
Serving Hours: 
5:30 P. M.—9:30 P. M. 
Sundays 11:30 A.M.—9:30 P.M. 


CALL CY 7-5475 for reservations 














FOR 
CRACKERS & COOKIES 
FOR 
EVERY NEED... 
REACH FOR 


BELLE MEADE 
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We Welcome You 


ALLEN HOTEL—2004 West End Ave. ............--02-- eee eeeeed ALpine 4-3321 


Sam M. Allen, Owner; Reese Askew, Manager 


CLARKSTON HOTEL—315 Seventh Ave., No. ..........-----.55554 ALpine 5-1241 
Lloyd Judd, Manager 
DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL—314 Sixth Ave., No. ........ ALpine 5-2121 


Leon Womble, Vice-President and Manager 


HERMITAGE HOTEL—231 Sixth Ave., No...............5-0000000/ ALpine 6-2161 
Richard R. Hall, Manager 


JAMES ROBERTSON HOTEL—118 Seventh Ave., No. ..............: ALpine 6-5121 


George Thomas, Owner; Len Murrell, Manager 


MAXWELL HOUSE HOTEL—207 Fourth Ave., No. ................! ALpine 5-2112 
W. W. (Woody) Wilson, Manager 


IWOIEL, MROTIEL BOB Fourth Ave. No. . .. 222i ccc ccc ccc cece ceed ALpine 6-6661 
J. Robert Gracey, Manager 


SAM DAVIS HOTEL—132 Seventh Ave., No. ...............66.00 61 ALpine 6-4673 
J. W. Pritchett, Owner; Russell Nichol, Manager 


SAVOY HOTEL—142 Seventh Ave., No. ............-. 00 ee eee eed ALpine 6-2681 


Zeb Brevard, Owner-Manager 


Nashville Hotel Men's Association 


Se nD MINT EPID fe Sn 5 6 oc os bs es ee twas W. W. Morris, Secy.-Treas. 
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GUESTS 


For the General Sessions 


Norman Cousins, 
who recently com- 
pleted his fifth 
world-survey tour in 
the past seven years, 
will stress primarily 
the conditions he 
found in Japan and 
Africa this winter. 

Mr. Cousins’ trip 
to Japan last Novem- 
ber was made for the 
purpose of escorting 
the final group of 
homeward-b o un d 
“Hiroshima  Maid- 
ens.” They had been 
in the United States 
for plastic and _ re- 
constructive surgery 
for injuries sustained 
during the Atomic 
Bombing in 1945. This magnificent and highly successful plan was 
initiated and carried out largely through. Mr. Cousins’ efforts, and 
has been hailed as one of the finest things yet done by private 
citizens to cement Japanese-American relations. 

Mr. Cousins’ 1955 trip took him to Asia’s principal theatres of 
news: Saigon, where the civil war was being fought; Tokyo and 
Hiroshima, where he was engaged in rehabilitation work; Singa- 
pore and Hong Kong, where he observed the points of contact with 
the Communist world; and Bandung, where he attended the 
historic Asian-African Conference. 

Norman Cousins has been editor of The Saturday Review since 
1940. Since that time, The Saturday Review has expanded in 
scope and influence from a purely literary weekly to a journal 
dealing with ideas and the development of our national culture. 
It has attempted to relate the world of writer and artist to the 
towering challenges of our time. It is concerned with the moral and 
political conditions that affect not only artistic achievement in 
particular, but human growth in general. 

From January 1949 to January 1951, he was Chairman of the 
Connecticut Fact-Finding Commission on Education for which 
he received the annual Tuition Plan award of the educational 
writers of America for the Year’s Outstanding Service to American 
Education. In 1948, he received the Thomas Jefferson Award for 
service to democracy, presented by the Council on Democracy. 

He is Honorary President of the United World Federalists, 
which is working for a drastically strengthened United Nations, 
possessing the powers of world law. He is also vice-president of 
the P.E.N., the world organization of writers, editors, and pub- 
lishers. He is serving currently on the Library Development Com- 
mittee of Columbia University. During the war, he was editor of 
the magazine, U.S.A., published by the government for distribution 
throughout the world. 

The past year has brought new honors. He received the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Magazine Awards Citation in Public Service, the 
Wayne State University Education Day Award, and he was recently 
appointed to the National Education Association Centennial Com- 


mission. 
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Every 
dreams of covering 
the “big” story. 
William Laurence 
scooped the world 
with it. He covered 
probably the biggest 


reporter 


modern 
times, the birth of 
the atomic age. He 
was the only one 
chosen by the Gov- 
ernment to write the 
release and 


story 0 f 


official 
explanation of the 
atomic bomb. 
William Laurence 
started covering his 
big story as far back 
as 1940, 
wrote the first com- 


when he 





account 
suggesting that the day of atomic power was near. Five years 
later the War Department tapped him for a secret assignment. 
It turned out to be the atomic bomb. He was the only reporter 
to see it tested, the only reporter to see it dropped over Nagasaki 


prehensive 


and Hiroshima. 

He has been reporting science for the New York Times since 
1930. His talent for making layman-clear the deepest mysteries 
of science made him the first reporter in history to receive the 
Pulitzer Prize twice—he won the Pulitzer Prize first in 1937, and 
then in 1946 for his eyewitness account of the bombing of 
Nagasaki and his series of articles on the development, production, 
and significance of the Atomic Bomb. 

In 1946 he also won the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science—George Westinghouse Award for Distinguished 
Reporting, and was awarded on honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science from Boston University. From the War Department he 
received two citations—one for his participation in the Atomic 
Bomb project; the other for his services as consultant during the 
war to the Surgeon General of the United States Army. His books, 
Dawn Over Zero—The Inside Story of the Atomic Bomb and The 
Hell Bomb have been widely acclaimed. 

But more important than the reports on the destructive uses of 
the atom, have been Mr. Laurence’s great contributions to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy in both medicine and science. He 
has not only made it possible for us to understand the future possi- 
ble human benefits to be derived from atomic energy, but in several 
instances suggestions he made in various articles have been directly 





responsible for further discoveries by scientists. 

Mr. Laurence covers all the major medical and scientific meet- 
ings throughout the world. In addition to his regular articles in 
the New York Times, his reports have been featured in many 
leading publications such as the Saturday Evening Post and 
Collier’s. 

Mr. Laurence’s revelations of potentialities. in industrial and 
medical uses of atomic energy stir the imaginations and hopes 


of those who hear him. 
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John Lester Bu- 
ford will address the 
Second General ses- 
sion and the Ele- 
mentary Principals 
section on Friday. 
Dr. Buford attended 
the rural schools of 
Johnson County, IIl- 
inois, and received 
the A.B. degree from 
Southern Illinois Un- 
iversity, Carbondale. 
He received the M. 
A. degree from the 
University of Michi- 
gan, and did further 
graduate work at the 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana. He was a- 
warded the Honor- 
ary Doctor of Laws 
degree in 1944, by McKendree College, Illinois, and in 1955, by 
Illinois Wesleyan. Dr. Buford has been a teacher, principal, and 
superintendent in the schools of Illinois. Since 1937 he has been 
Superintendent of Schools at Mount Vernon. 

He was voted Mount Vernon’s Man of the Year in 1951, given 
a special citation by the Illinois Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation in 1956, and was granted the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award by Southern Illinois University the same 
year. He is a member of numerous professional associations,’ civic 
and business organizations, including the Mount Vernon Education 
Association, the Illinois Education Association, the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, and the American Association of 
School Administrators. He is a life member of the National Educa- 
tion Association, of which he is the immediate Past President, a 
past president of the Mount Vernon and Johnson City Rotary 
Clubs and of the Mount Vernon Chamber of Commerce. In the 
National Education Association he has been a member of the 
Board of Directors (1947-1955), Chairman of the Federal Relations 
Committee in Illinois (1950), member of the Executive Committee, 
(1954-1957), and President (1955-1956). 

Dr. Buford is also a member of the Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Church, member of the joint committee of 





NEA and NSBA, member of President Eisenhower's Committee on 
People to People Program, and the teacher of a Couples’ Sunday 
School Class. He is listed in Who’s Who in Chicago and Illinois, 
Who’s Who in American Education, and Who’s Who in America. 


R. Bernard Fitz- 
gerald, guest of 
the Music section, is 
Director of Music 
Education and Dir- 
ector of Bands at the 
University of Ken- 
tucky. He is widely 
recognized in the 
field of instrumental 
music as educator, 
conductor, composer, 
and author. His pub- 
lished compositions 
and arrangements in- 
clude more than for- 
ty titles—a trumpet 
concerte, numerous 
brass solos and en- 
sembles, a series for 
men’s glee club, and 


several band compo- , 
sitions. He is the author of more than twenty-five published articles 


concerning brass instruments, bands and chamber music. He has 
served as guest conductor, lecturer, and clinician at colleges, uni- 
versities, music camps, and clinics in fifteen states and is frequently 
called upon as adjudicator for music festivals and contests. He is 
a past President of the College B: ind Directors National Association 
and member of the American Bandmasters Association, and holds 
membership in Pi Kappa Lambda, Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia), and 
Kappa Kappa Psi music fraternities. 

He has been head of the Wind Instrument Department, Jordan 
College of Music; Director of Instrumental Music, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia; Director of Bands, University of Idaho; 
Professor of Music Education and Director of Symphonic Band, 
University of Texas. 

Mr. Fitzgerald will direct the All-State 
general session. 


Band for the third 
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For Sectional Meetings 


R. E. Bass, 
guest of the 
Agriculture sec- 
tion and_ the 
Tennessee Vo- 
cational Associ- 
ation, received 
the B.S. degree 
in agricultural 
education from 
Virginia Poly- 
technic _Insti- 
tute, and the M. 
Ed. degree in 
school admini- 
stration from the University of Virginia. He 
was an instructor and later Assistant Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education before be- 
coming State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education in 1951. He is vice-president of 
the American Vocational Association, and 
has served as assistant state administrator 
of the National Youth Administration, as 
executive secretary-treasurer of the Virginia 
Association of Future Farmers of America 
and as editor of the State FFA paper. He 
is a member of Alpha Zeta, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Rotary, the Grange, Masons, Press 
Club of Virginia, and national awards 
committee of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 


M. P. Bow- 
man, Dean of 
Students and 
Registrar o f 
Austin Peay 
State College, is 
guest speaker 
for the Secretar- 
ial section. He 
has thirty years 
experience in 
the public 
schools of Ten- 
nessee, where 
he has served 
as teacher, school principal, and for the 
past eleven years as an administrative 
official on the staff of Austin Peay State 
College. He has maintained active partici- 
pation in civic and professional activities. 


Dr. Quill E. Cope, state commissioner 
of education, will address the Administra- 
tive section. He received the bachelor’s 
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degree from 
Tennessee Poly- 
technic _Insti- 
tute, the mas- 
ter’s degree 
from George 


Peabody — Col- 
lege for Teach- 
ers, and the 
Ed.D. 
from New York 
University. He 
has had experi- 
ence in the 
classrooms — of 
both elementary 
and secondary schools. Dr. Cope has been 
an administrator, serving as principal of a 
high school, as a county superintendent, 
and more recently as an associate professor 
of school administration. In 1946 he was 
field representative for the United States 
Office of Education. 

Dr. Cope is a former member of the 


degree 





Administrative Council of the Tennessee ’ 


Education Association. 


Ormond C. 
Corry, guest of 
the Tennessee 
College Associa- 
tion, is Re- 
search  Associ- 
ate, Bureau of 
Business and 
Economic Re- | 
search, Univer- 
sity of Tennes- 
see. He was 
born in Rock- 
wall, Texas and 
attended North 
Texas State College, the University of 
Texas, and the University of Wisconsin. He 
taught Economics and_ Statistics at the 
University of Texas, Texas Technological 
College, and the University of Wisconsin. 
For several years he was an economist 
with TVA. He is co-author with Henry B. 
Kline of Regionalized Freight Rates, a TVA 
publication printed as a congressional docu- 
ment. He has prepared a number of Uni- 
versity of Tennessee releases on personal 
income and population estimates by coun- 
ties for Tennessee. He is Chairman of the 
committee on social and economic condi- 
tions and outlook in Tennessee for both 
the public schools and higher education 
studies for the state legislative council. 








We are 


Teachers Pets 


AMERICAN CREDIT 
Has a 
SPECIAL LOAN PLAN 
FOR TEACHERS 


No Security required 





AMERICAN’S 
LOW PAYMENTS 


YOU GET 18 PAYMENTS 
$ 203.58 $13.00 
689.04 44.00 
939.60 ice 60.00 
1,409.40 gossains, ROO 


OTHER AMOUNTS 
IN PROPORTION TO $2500 





Phone 
“THE COMPANY WITH A HEART” 


Ask For Mr. Borum 
AMERICAN CREDIT CO. 


STAHLMAN BLDG., GROUND FLOOR 
PHONE CHapel 2-6566 








NOW... 


Modern Natural Gas 
gives you automatic top 
burner temperature con- 
ee 
yet 
costs 
you 
less! 


NASHVILLE GAS COMPANY 


814 Church Street 











SUNSHINE SHOP 





Call CYpress 7-3544 


2108 8TH AVE. SO. 














SAVE UP TO 
60% 


teh d 
Famous Name Shoes 


428 Union St. CH 2-8665 
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TENN. VISUAL 
EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. 
All types of Audio Visual Equipment, 

Educational, Entertainment and 
Religious Films for Rent 
or Sale 


416 A Broad Street 
Nashville, Tenn.—Phone AL 5-7480 














MARY BALL CANDY’S 
The South's Finest 


* 


For people of discriminating tastes 
Next to the Hermitage Hotel 
225 Sixth Avenue, North 








Get the BEST ... Get 


ICE CREAM 





Union Ice Cream Co. 


Phone AL 5-315! 








SATSUMA TEA ROOM 
424 UNION STREET 

















KEITH-SIMMONS CO., Inc. 


412-414 Union St. Phone AL 6-2175 
HARDWARE 


House Furnishings— Sporting Goods 
Electric Refrigerators — Builders’ 
Hardware— Mill Supplies —Paints 
Radios—Television 
Automatic Coal Stokers—Asphalt 
Shingles—Roll Roofing 


NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 
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Dr. Howard 
A. Dawson, 
guest of the 
County Super- 
intendents, and 
the Classroom 
Teachers — sec- 
tions, is execu- 
tive secretary of 
the Department 
of Rural Educa- 
tion of the Na- 
tional Educa- 
tion Association. 
He holds the 
Ph.D. from Peabody College, and has 
taught in the rural schools of Arkansas. 
From 1926 to 1934 he served as Director 
of Research for the Arkansas State Board 
of Education and in 1934 went to the 
United States Office of Education as con- 
sultant in school finance and administra- 
tion. He joined the staff of the National 
Education Association in 1935. Dr. Daw- 
son has served as “professor or summer 
lecturer at the University of Florida, : Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Arkansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pennsylvania State College, 
George Peabody College, the University of 
California, and the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He is author of Satisfactory Local 
School Units, which is recognized as the 
foremost authoritative work in this field. 


Dr. Lawrence 
G. Derthick, 
U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Educa- 
tion, is guest of 
the Association 
for Childhood 
Education. He 
received t he 
B.A. degree 
from = Milligan 
College, the M. 
A. degree from 
the University 
of Tennessee, 
and did further graduate work at George 
Peabody College for Teachers and Colum- 
bia University. He was awarded the hon- 
orary L.L.D. degree by Milligan College in 
1953, and by the University of Chatta- 
nooga in 1954. 

Dr. Derthick has been a teacher, prin- 
cipal and superintendent in Tennessee 
public schools, state high school visitor for 
East Tennessee, and professor of Education 
at East Tennessee State College. He be- 
came superintendent of Chattanooga Pub- 
lic Schools in 1942. In 1948-49, he was 
on leave of absence to serve as Chief of 
the Education Branch, Office of Military 
Government of Bavaria. 





He is advisor to the Educational Policies 
Commission, a past president of the Ameri- 





can Association of School Administrators, 
member of the board of editors of The 
School Executive, and of numerous pro- 
fessional and civic organizations. 


Dr. Edward D. Greenwood, guest of 
the Special Education section, received the 
B.S. and M.A. degrees in education and 
the M.D. degree from the University of 
Colorado. He spent four years in the U.S. 
Army, including two years overseas during 
which he was assigned to psychiatric serv- 
ices. He is at present consultant in child 
psychiatry to agencies, institutions and 
schools, The Menninger Foundation; acting 
director of the Kansas Treatment Center for 
Children; coordinator of children’s services 
in state institutions under the State Board 
of Social Welfare; and consultant to several 
state institutions. 

He is a member of the Shawnee County 
Medical Society, Kansas Medical Society, 
American Medical Association, American 
Psychiatric Association, American Associa- 
tion of Psychiatric Clinics for Children, 
and American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 


tion. 


Dr. George 
F. Horner, 
guest of the 
English section, 
has been Direc- 
tor of Freshman 
and Sophomore 
English at the 
University of 
North Carolina, 
Chapel H i 1], 
since 1945. He 
received his un- 
dergraduate ed- 
ucation and the 
M.A. degree from Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. He also studied at Harvard Uni- 
versity and received the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of North Carolina. He was 
Assistant Editor of the South Atlantic 
Bulletin for a number of years, and Associ- 
ate Editor of the Periodical Post Boy. 

Dr. Horner is Vice-President of the Col- 
lege English Association, and has partici- 
pated in the last four institutes sponsored 
by that organization cooperatively with 
business and industry. He has also partici- 
pated in the last four meetings of the 
Conference on College Composition and 
Communication, and was Chairman of its 
recent workshop on administration of the 
freshman course. He has appeared on the 
programs of the South Atlantic Modern 
Language Association and is the author 
of reviews and articles concerning studies 
in early American Literature. 
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The Bolero’d Sheath 


in BURLINGTON’S LINEN-LOOK RAYON 


by ron prec 


Going everywhere so Sqpos 


smoothly with a most 
costly look . . . but only 


as seen in CHARM and GLAMOUR, and on THE BIG PAY-OFF—CBS TV 


A sparkling new style that you can put 
on right this minute . . . wear beautifully 
through a sunny summer. Perfect com- 
panions . . . the sleek, chic sheath crisped 
with white and the lace bordered bolero. 


SIZES 12 TO 20 AND 12!/2 TO 24!/2 


e Navy e Toast 
¢ Coral e Cornflower Blue 
* Charcoal Grey 

















Be sure to visit Nashville's Newest Downtown Department Store... . r— MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED-—- 
The New | National Stores—Church St. at 8th Ave. l 
| Nashville 3, Tennessee | 
I Please send me the Toni Todd Bolero'd Sheath dress l 
I as advertised in Teacher's magazine. | allow 40¢ for | 
t postage and insurance plus 3% sales tax. | 
| 
| Name . samen : 
| 
. Address __ sclaieaiiai I 
i Ist color 2nd color ! 
| choice SS | 
I 
STORES | size leciilatt 1 
| C] Charge (1 Check 0 C.O.D. 
Church St. at 8th Ave. s.cencemisnininetninnanhainnqunethineieineniipiimaaiiiall — 





SAVE TIME! OPEN A CHARGE ACCOUNT NOW! MAIL COUPON BELOW! 
YOUR ACCOUNT WILL BE READY TO USE WHEN YOU VISIT NASHVILLE! 





Pt ee ee ce ce eee cee oem eee ay 

















National Stores—Church St. at 8th Ave.—Nashville, Tenn. 4 j 
PLEASE OPEN A CHARGE ACCOUNT IN MY NAME. j | Have Charge Accounts at: ; 

4 st : i 

Name — " j 
+ a om 

Address “. ee 
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A special message to TENNESSEE TEACHERS, from: 
Employers Commissary Inc. 


WHOLESALE BUYING SERVICE 
301 4TH AVE., SOUTH 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


USE YOUR EMPLOYEE’S COMMISSARY CARD OFTEN. 


Teachers who have used their Employee’s Commissary Card, know of the big discounts afforded them through 


their WHOLESALE BUYING SERVICE. 


By continuing to patronize your Commissary, you and your fellow teachers will enable us to buy in even 
vreater volume at even bigger discounts. This will mean still lower prices to you on FURNITURE, CAR- 


PETS, APPLIANCES. WATCHES, JEWELRY, LUGGAGE, CAMERAS, ETC. 


We are determined to offer you merchandise of your choice at a price substantially lower than you could 
possibly find elsewhere. Budget terms for your convenience. If you, or any of your fellow Teachers have lost 


or misplaced your Employee’s Commissary card, a new one will be issued to you upon proper identification. 








FREE PARKING—Just 60 feet north of STORE HOURS— 8:30 A.M. ’til 5:00 P.M. 
our WHOLESALE Monday through Friday 
Showroom. 8:30 “til 12 on Saturday 














Name Brand Furniture, Carpeting, Appliances, Bedding 
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M rs. I 1 a 
Huff, guest of 
' the Tennessee 
School F 0 o d 
> Service Assovia- 
tion, is Director 
of the Girls 
fF Club of Mem- 
phis. She began 
her career as a 
rural teacher in 
Oklahoma, 
where she later 
became _ State 
Director of the 
Child Welfare Department. She was ap- 
pointed by the governor, Superintendent 
of the state’s largest orphanage, which posi- 
tion she resigned to serve three terms in 
the Oklahoma state legislature. 





She came to Memphis to organize and 
direct the Family Counselor Service of the 
juvenile court. She was one of the organi- 
zers and for more than ten years has been 
director of the Girls Club of Memphis, 
Inc. 

In 1953 she was elected Woman of the 
Year in Memphis. The Clubs 
awarded her the Silver Trophy for doing 
the most outstanding community service 
in the city of Memphis. 

Mrs. Huff has achieved distinction as 
a popular guest speaker for varied groups, 
as well as for her leadership in community 


womens 


welfare programs. 


Dr. Kenneth 
L. Knicker- 
bocker, guest 
of the College 
Association, re- 
ceived the B.A. 
and M.A. de- 
grees from 
Southern Meth- 
odist University, 
and the Ph.D. 
from Yale. He 
has taught at 
Texas Techno- 
logical College, 
the University of Rhode Island, where he 
was Head of the Department of English, 
and at the University of Tennessee. He 
helped found and was a charter director of 
the College Conference on Composition 
and Communication, a national organiza- 
tion concerned with English for college 
freshmen. He is a director of the college 
English Association and president of the re- 
cently formed (1956) Tennessee College 
English Association. He has published nu- 
merous articles in scholarly journals. His 
books include New Letters of Robert 
Browning (with W. C. DeVane), the Col- 
lege Edition and the Modern Library Edi- 
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tion of Selected Poetry of Robert Browning, 
Ideas for Writing, and Interpreting Litera- 
ture (with H. W. 
Chairman of the Committee appointed to 
revise the curriculum of the College. of 
Liberal Arts at the University of Tennessee, 
adopted in 1955. In May, 1956 he was 


Reninger). He was 


asked to serve as Chairman of the State 
Committee to Describe the Role, Function, 
Purpose, and Needs of Higher Education 
in Tennessee. During the Second World 
War, he was executive, then Commanding 
Officer of the Navy V-12 Unit at 
Wesleyan University. 


Ohio 


Dr. Thomas 
R. Landry, 
of the 


Supervisors sec- 


guest 
tion, was born 
in Plaquemine 
(Iberville 
Parish ), Louisi- 
ana. His profes- 
sional prepara- 
tion includes 
the A.B. degree 
from Southwest- 
ern Louisiana 
Institute, one 
summer of graduate work at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, and the M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Louisiana State 
University. He was a_ teacher, principal’ 
and supervisor for many years before he 
became Director of Elementary Education 
in the Louisiana State 
Education. 

He has held places of leadership in 
several departments of the NEA, and 
served as chairman of the Central Coordi- 
nating Committee for the Southern As- 
sociation’s Cooperative Program in Ele- 
mentary Education during 1954-1955. 

His professional writings include many 
bulletins issued by the Louisiana State 
Department of Education, and articles 
which have appeared in state and national 
journals. 

He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kappa Delta Pi, and Phi Kappa Phi hon- 
orary fraternities. , 


Department of 


Dr. Austin 
M. Lashbrook, 
guest of the 
Latin section, 
received the B. 
\. degree in 
English and 
Latin at West- 
ern Kentucky 
State College 
and the M.A. 
degree from the 
University of 
Kentucky, 
where he was a 





COLES & WALLER 


JEWELERS - 
DIAMONDS WATCHES 
Phone AL 6-3672 
519 Union Street Nashville, Tenn. 
Engraving—W atch and Jewelry 
Repairing 








Compliments of 


Robert Hall Clothes 
Seventh and McGavock 








Compliments of 
D. C. LOVELACE, JR. 
WHOLESALE CANDIES 


Phone AL 4-0603 
145 Second Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tenn. 








TRY McLELLANS FIRST 


McLELLAN STORES CO. 


229 Fifth Avenue, N. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








Whi oneal 4 


photographic supplies 


nc. 


812 CHURCH STREET 








Music—Musical Instruments 


STROBEL’S 


29 Arcade Nashville 








Established 1892 


JOHN WEIS, INC. 
Wholesale Jobbers of 

BARBER and BEAUTY SUPPLIES 
226 Fourth Ave., No. 


Nashville 3, Tenn. 














Catignani 3 


De Luxe Ice Cream Co. 
Phone AL 6-7132 
508-3rd. Ave., N. 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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the 

Easter 
Look... 4 
only = 
17.95 


dress and duster costume of 
washable, crease resistant 
rayon linen .. . white with 
navy or black . . . beige 
with brown .. . sizes 10 to 
18. 


@ 2nd floor fashions 








Compliments of 


TOWN HOUSE CAFETERIA 
406 Church Street 
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graduate assistant in the Department of 
Ancient Languages. He worked under the 
auspices of the plan for the teaching of 
Vergil in the second year of Latin, spon- 
sored by the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He did graduate study in 
professional education at the University of 
Illinois, and was awarded a grant by the 
Carnegie Corporation to study the use of 
descriptive linguistics in the teaching of be- 
ginning Latin. Under a Hyneman Fellow- 
ship, he completed requirements for the Ph. 
D. degree at the University of Pennsylvania 
just prior to coming to the University of 
Tennessee as an_ assistant professor in 
language arts education. 


Dr. David 
A. Lockmiller, 
guest speaker 
for the Tennes- 
see College As- 
sociation, was 
born in Athens, 
Tennessee. He 
was educated at 
Emory Universi- 
ty (B.Ph., M.A., 
LL.D.), Cum- 
berland Univer- 
sity (LEB... 
LLD.), and the 


University of 





(Ph.D. ). 
He is a member of the Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, North Carolina and Tennessee 
bars and practiced law for several years 
at Monett, Missouri. 


North Carolina 


Sometime research assistant in the In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science in the 
University of North Carolina and chairman 
of the Department of History and Political 
Science in State College of the University 
of North Carolina, he has been president 
of the University of Chattanooga since 
1942. 

Dr. Lockmiller has served as president 
of the Tennessee College Association, 
president of the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities,- vice-chairman of the American 
Council on Education, and is a director of 
the Association of American Colleges. He 
is active in civic affairs, and was selected 
as Chattanooga’s Man of the Year for 1953. 
He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa, and a past governor of 
Rotary International. 

In addition to articles in the fields of 
history, law, and education in scholarly 
and popular periodicals, he is the author 
of Magoon in Cuba; A History of the 
Second Intervention, 1906-1909; History 
of the North Carolina State College, 1889- 
1939; The Consolidation of the University 
of North Carolina; and Sir William Black- 
stone. 





Welcome Teachers 


F. W. Woolworth Co. 


221 5th Ave. N. 


Nashville, Tenn. 




















Welcome Teachers 


We guarantee a CORRECT FIT 
IN FAMOUS NAME 


SHOES 
tor Men—Women—Children 


Four Stores 


FAMILY BOOTERIE 


422 Union St. 1711 21st Ave., So. 





| Madison Shopping Center 


Green Hills Shopping Center 








MARSHALL—DONNELLY 
COMBS 


Funeral Directors 
201—25th. Ave., No. 
Phone BR 7-2580 


S. Gilbert Marshall 
Tom J. Donnelly 








A HEARTY WELCOME 
TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


Dawitts 


MEN’S WEAR 


SIXTH AT UNION 
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Dr. John H. 
Lounsbury, 
guest of the 
junior Hi gh 
School section, 
grew up in 
Plainfield, New 
Jersey and at- 
tended the pub- 
lic schools of 
that city. In 
1941 he entered 
Tusculum Col- 
lege in Greene- 
ville, |Tennes- 
see. He began active duty with the United 
States Army in 1943, and served in the 
Pacific theater. Following his discharge 
he attended John B. Stetson University, 
Deland, Florida, where he received the 
A.B. degree. He received the M.A. and 
D.Ed. degrees from George Peabody Col- 





lege for Teachers. 

He worked in the schools of New Han- 
over County, North Carolina from 1948 
to 1952 as a social studies teacher, depart- 
ment head, junior college history instruc- 
tor, and secondary schools supervisor. He 
resigned to take a graduate assistantship 
at George Peabody College for Teachers. 
In 1954 he accepted a position as Chair- 
man of the Division of Education, Berry 
College, Mt. Berry, Georgia. In 1956 he 
moved to his present position with the 
College of Education, University of Florida. 

He holds membership in numerous pro- 
fessional organizations including Phi Delta 
Kappa, the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (NEA), and the 
John Dewey Society. He has published 
articles in professional journals. 


Dr. James 
H. McBurney, 
guest of the 
Speech section, 
received the 
M.A. degree 
from the Uni- 
versity of South 
Dakota, and the 
Ph.D. from the 
University of 
Michigan. He 
also studied at 
Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Mc- 
Burney taught speech in high schools of 
Nebraska and Iowa, at the University of 
South Dakota, and the University of Michi- 
gan. He was later Assistant Professor of 
Speech at Columbia University and Associ- 
ate Professor at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, where he has been 
Professor and Dean of the School of Speech 
since 1942. He is a past president of the 
American Speech Association and author 
of a number of books including The Art 
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of Good Speech, Guide to Good Speech, 
Discussion in Human Affairs, and Argu- 
mentation and Debate. 


Mr. W. A. McGinnis, guest of the 
Industrial Arts section, is Director of Vo- 
cational Education for the Memphis City 
Schools. He received the B.S. degree from 
Memphis State College, with a major in 
industrial arts, and the M.A. degree in 
school administration from George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Mr. McGinnis served 
two years in the U.S. Navy as Aviation 
Metalsmith, and is now completing his sev- 
enteenth year with the Board of Education. 


Dr. Ellsworth 
S. Obourn, 
guest of the 
' Science section, 
is Specialist for 
Science with 
the U. S. Office 
of | Education. 
He received the 
B.S. degree 
from Columbia 
University and 
the M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees 





University. He has taught for many years 
in public and private schools and at sev- 
eral universities and colleges. 

He is co-author of Science Education in 
American Schools, forty-sixth yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education, author of several high school 
science textbooks, a book on methods of 
science teaching, and numerous articles. 
He was for ten years Executive Secretary 
of the National Association for Research 
in Science Teaching. He served one year 
on a UNESCO mission to Thailand, as 
advisor to the Minister of Education on 
problems of science teaching; and another 
year as Director of a UNESCO program in 
science education, with headquarters in 
Paris. 


Dr. Ella V. 
Ross, guest of 
the Attendance 
Teachers _ sec- 
tion, received 
the B. S. degree 
from East Ten- 
nessee State 
College, the M. 
A. from Duke 
University and 
the M. Ed. from 
Harvard Uni- 
versity. She has 
also completed 











Welcome, teachers... 
come in and 


see WHY 
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Nashville's favorite 
store for 
MEN & BOYS 


® 212 SIXTH AVENUE NORTH 
® MADISON SHOPPING CENTER 








from New York , 





Smart Apparel for Women 


ALLEN'S 


219-5th Ave., No. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Welcome Teachers 
Visit Us For 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
AND BOOKS 


MILLS BOOK STORES 
711 CHURCH ST. 


(Downtown) 


1814-21ST. AVE., SO. 
(Hillsboro) 














Compliments of 


lee Cream 


To serve your family better 
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comfortable, 
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513 Union St. 
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residence requirements for the D. Ed. at 
Harvard. 

She was a teacher and principal, and 
later Dean of Women and Head of the 
Department of English at East Tennessee 
State College, where she has been Dean 
of Women and Director of Student Per- 
sonnel services since 1952. 

Dr. Ross was chosen as Woman of the 
Year in Johnson City in 1947. She has been 
a member of the State Textbook Commis- 
sion, President of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Secretary of the 
Southern College Personnel Association 
and a delegate to the Tennessee Limited 
Constitutional Convention. She has held 
numerous offices in local, state and national 
professional organizations, and is listed in 
Leaders in Education, Who's Who in 
American Education, Who’s Who in the 
South and Southwest, and International 
Blue Book. 


Dr. Ells- 
worth Tomp- 
kins, guest of 
the Secondary 
School Prin- 
cipals section, is 
assistant secre- 
tary of the Na- 
tional Associa- 
tion of Second- 
dary School 
Principals, Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of 
The _ Clearing 
House and Edi- 
tor of the NASSP Spotlight. He received 
the A.B. degree from Princeton University, 
the Ed.M. degree from Harvard University 
and the LL.D. from Fairleigh Dickin- 
son University. 

Dr. Tompkins has been a teacher and 
principal in the schools of New Jersey and 
president of the Board of Educational Di- 
rectors, Fairleigh Dickinson College, 
Rutherford, New Jersey. He has also 
served as specialist in secondary school 
administration, and later as Chief of the 
Secondary School Section, U.S. Office of 
Education. 

In 1952-53 he was adviser on secondary 
education to the Ministry of Education in 
Ankara, Turkey. Later he was Educa- 
tion Consultant to the Ford Foundation to 
arrange a Turkish experimental school 
project. He was the U.S. delegate to the 
first Inter-American Seminar on Second- 
ary Education, Santiago. He is the author 
of several books and numerous articles. 


Professor Pedro Reyes Valazquez, 
guest speaker for the Modern Language 
section, is an outstanding teacher, lecturer, 
and journalist of Monterrey, Mexico. He 
holds a professorship in Castilian Litera- 
ture in the Institute of Technology and 





Superior Studies in Monterrey, Mexico. He 
is a columnist and editorial writer for two 
of Monterrey’s leading dailies, El Norte 
and El Sol. Invited by the Department of 
State, he visited the United States in 1955, 
attending the White House Press Confer- 
ence. He is a Rotarian, a member of the 
Lions Club of Monterrey, the founder and 
regional counselor of the National Action 
political party, as well as a leader in many 
of the cultural and welfare organizations in 
Monterrey. 


Mrs. Loren E, Waltz, guest of the 
Business section, received B.S. and M.B.A. 
degrees from Indiana University and _ is 
completing the course work for the D.B.A. 
degree. She has been secretary, high school 
teacher, and for the past seven years a 
teacher in the Business Department of 
Indiana University. She has also been 
consultant in office management and work 
simplification. She is a member of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, Phi Delta Kappa, the National 
Office Management Association, N.B.T.A., 
and the American Economic Association. 


Dr. Charles 
P. White is a 
guest of the 
Tennessee Col- 
lege  Associa- 
tion. He is Pro- 
fessor of  Fi- 
nance and Di- 
rector, Bureau 
of Business and 
Economic Re - 
search, College 
of Business 
Adminis- 





tration, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

He received the Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania, and taught 
economics and finance there for seven 
years. He has been a member of the 
faculty of the University of Tennessee 
since 1928. 


Dr. F. Lyn- 
wood Wren, 
guest of the 
Mathe  - 
matics section, 
is Professor of 
Mathematics at 
George Pea- 
body College. 
He is a_ past 
president of the 
Tennessee 
Academy of 
Science, a mem- 
ber of the board 
of directors of the Central Association of 
Science and Mathematics Teachers. He 
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is also a member of the secondary school 
curriculum committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, and 
consultant for the Science Teaching Im- 
provement Teaching Program of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, for the Kentucky-Tennessee _re- 
gion. Dr. Wren is editor of Insights into 
Modern Mathematics, twenty-third Year- 
book of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. He is co-author of The 


Teaching of Secondary Mathematics, of a 
Trigonometry for Secondary Schools, the 
Number Readiness Series, and the Arith- 
metic For Use Series. He is a contributor 
to the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, the Third Mental Measurement 
Yearbook, the sixteenth and seventeenth 
yearbooks of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, The Dictionary 
of Education, and various professional 
journals. 
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FOR 
YOU! 


Savings deposited 
by the 10th earn 
from the Ist of the 
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22 years of service to 
the Central South 
Open 8:30 a.m.— 

4:30 p.m. 
and Monday nights 
til 9 p.m. 
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Ask for your FREE 
Save-By-Mail Kit! 
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419 Union St, Nashville 
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NOW 


YOU CAN BUY 


me? BLUEBIRD 


Administrator for twenty years and a d 
supplier of school equipment for the 
past eight years, makes him unusually 


well qualified to counsel with you on 
your transportation requirements. 


DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
NEW SERVICE ---NEW SAVINGS - -- 





Mr. W. T. Cherry is your Blue Bird 
Factory Representative. 





Blue Bird Deluxe school bus with Ultra View styling—one of the 
many fine Blue Bird Buses. % 














Buy your school buses direct from Blue Bird. From Mr. W. T. Cherry- 
direct Factory representative. 
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Attend 





SUMMER SCHOOL 





Study at 


Write for 





The University of Tennessee's 


College of Education Building 


AT KNOXVILLE 


An AIR-CONDITIONED structure, which will be completed this spring. Planned 
specifically for the education of teachers, it includes the education library, a 
children's library, seminar rooms, laboratories, offices, and demonstration 
rooms as well as classrooms and conference rooms. 


A Leading Institution—where summer recreational opportunities 
abound 


Undergraduate and Postgraduate Courses in: 


EDUCATION 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
ENGINEERING 


First Term: 


LAW 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION June 10-July 13 
AGRICULTURE 

HOME ECONOMICS Second Term: 
SOCIAL WORK July 15-Aug. 16 


SUMMER QUARTER BULLETIN 


Dean of Admissions, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 





Made for pretty Teachers .... 
Haweys our pretty ... precocious 


dacron batiste 


Sissy 


Coat 
Dress 


10.” 


As feminine as a fairytale, it's the pret- 
tiest dress of the season . . . definitely 
designed to impress your classroom 
audience, you'll love its precocious 
nature, for it's a miracle blend of drip- 
dry dacron batiste that whisk washes to 
instant freshness and never loses its 








shape . . . wonderful for your vacation 
traveling! Do own this pretty be-ruffled 
beauty in mint, lilac, pink, blue, and 
beige, sizes 12 to 20. 





HARVEYS BUDGET DRESSES—SECOND 
FLOOR 














Harveys, 518 Church Street, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Please send me the Sissy Coat Dress at 10.98. 
| enclose 30c postage, plus 3% sales tax 


2nd color 
Style Quantity | Price | Color| choice 


Name 

Address 

City State 
Charge ( ) Check ( 

















